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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
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ORTES was opened on the 11th inst. by Marshal Serrano as 

President of the Provisional Government, in a very uninteresting 
speech, containing, apparently, no allusion to the great question, 
the form of government to be adopted. He said Spain had won 
her freedom without bloodshed, which is not quite true, as Alcolea 
was a real battle; declared that the Deputies must consolidate the 
essential principles of Radical liberalism, the liberties of the 
Press, of association, and of worship; admitted that the finances 
were in disorder, but hoped that they would be repaired by ad- 
ministrative reforms, by great reductions in the Army and Navy, 
and by ‘‘ legislation” relative to the interest on the public debt,— 
“legislation ” apparently meaning taxation after the Austrian and 
Italian examples. The address is reported by telegram to have 
been received with considerable enthusiasm, but there were some 
discordant cries. 


Her Majesty’s Ministers were entertained by the Fishmongers’ 
Company at dinner on Thursday, but the speeches were of little 
political interest. Mr. Gladstone, who replied for the Ministry, 
declared that it was encouraged by the verdict of the country, and 
by ‘the constitutional character of that Sovereign whose delight 
it is to associate herself both with the interests and the convictions 
of her people,” to attempt a great task, the reconciliation of 
Ireland, a task not to be accomplished in a day or by a single 
measure, but which might be accomplished through the affection 
which justice generates among mankind. Lord Granville, who 
replied for the Peers, observed that if the Upper House was 
“weakly,” it was not for want of having its health drunk ; and Mr. 
Lowe discoursed on the obstacles in the way of reform, economy 
being considered meanness, and the House of Commons demand- 
ing rather than restraining expense. In allusion apparently to the 
new Law Courts, he denounced outlay on public buildings, saying 
that when millions were lavished we were told ‘a thing of beauty 
is a joy for ever,” and we had to be satisfied with that, but did 
not explain why, as Government must have buildings, it should 
prefer ugly ones. 


Mr. Bright rose to the toast of ‘‘ Trade and Commerce,” and made 
& very poor speech. He said the Board of Trade was, in reality, 
only a department for recommendations which were seldom 
accepted, remarked that we had not Free Trade, instancing the 
tax of 300 per cent. upon tobacco, laughed at the Archbishop of 
York for asserting that the Bishops, as Life Peers, were the most 
liberal element in the House of Lords,—a remark, by the way, 
which his Grace appropriated from a speech of Mr. Gladstone,— 
and then, having a Bishop in view, went at him with his head 
down. “If I had been a Bishop with an income of from £5,000 
to £15,000 a year, it is very likely I might have been as full of 
humour as these right reverend gentlemen ; I might have been 
as merry as any of them, because I certainly should have had an 
inexhaustible source of rejoicing and merriment in the generosity, 
if not the credulity, of my countrymen.” ‘The singularly bad 
taste of this remark produced such a silence, that Mr. Bright 
“hoped to be pardoned for anything he had said or left unsaid,” 
to “speak as a Cabinet Minister being a thing strange to me.” 
True, but surely it is not strange to Mr. Bright to speak as guest, 
as orator, or as statesman, and on this occasion he wounded his 
audience by feebly acrimonious attacks on an order of men abso- 
yo unconnected with his subject. He sat down without a 
cheer. 














Canterbury, in honour of whom the entertainment was given, 
was prevented from attending by the death of a nephew; the 
Archbishop of York, therefore, shone out undimmed by any 
brighter lustre, and ventured to say that which seems to have 
jarred so unfortunately on the nerves of the Right Ion. John 
Bright, that the Bishops were a truly Liberal element in the 
House of Peers, being “the only life Peers in the House.” And 
if a mere life-tenancy insures liberality, his Grace is of course 
right; but we have a high authority for the statement that ‘“ the 
liberal man deviseth liberal things, and by liberal things shall he 
stand.” The Bishops as yet have devised no “ Liberal things,” and 
hence we cannot look upon their standing-ground as in any way 
secure. If the Archbishop himself has not repented, he intends 
to try and stand by illiberal things, throughout the great struggle 
of the coming season. Dr. Binney, the eminent Nonconformist 
minister, made a speech later in the evening, in which he said that 
Dr. Hook, Dr. Wilberforce, and himself (Dr. Binney) had all 
commenced life together ; one had become a dean, one a bishop, and 
the third was still on the “ shady side of the hedge,” but “ he did 
not regret it.” Why should he? ‘There are bishops and bishops. 
Dr. Binney is a sort of archbishop among Independents, though 
they don’t call him “‘ Your grace.” Has he not led the way in 
teaching this generation ‘ how to make the best of both worlds ?” 


Both the Senate and the House of Representatives have now 
passed the Constitutional amendment making it illegal for any 
State to refuse the suffrage to any man on any ground of “race, 
colour, nativity, property, education, or creed,”—which is toler- 
ably sweeping. It would not, we suppose, interfere with Mr. 
Disraeli’s ground of restriction,—the non-payment of legal rates, 
or insufficient residence,—and it does not render the restriction 
on female suffrage illegal, but does make a property or educa- 
tional qualification as illegal as a qualification of creed. This 
proposal passed the Senate by 40 to 16 votes, and the House of 
Repregentatives, we conclude, by a two-thirds’ majority at least, 
without which it would drop. ‘This amendment to the Constitu- 
tion will become law as soon as the legislatures of three-fourths of 
the States, or conventions called in three-fourths of the States 
ad hoc, shall have ratified it. 


At Wallingford this day week Mr. Justice Blackburn declared 
Mr. Vickers (Conservative) duly elected. The bribery case quite 
broke down; on the question of treating, though Mr. Justice 
Blackburn did not at all think any had been brought home to the 
candidate or his agents, he did seem to feel a doubt whether there 
might not have been enough paid for from other quarters to void 
the election, but he decided eventually in the negative, though 
stating that ‘¢ Mr. Vickers’s seat had been considerably imperilled.” 
At Cheltenham, on Wednesday, Mr. Baron Martin declared Mr, 
Samuelson (Liberal) duly elected, stating that he believed that 
‘on the part of Mr. Samuelson, a more honest and pure election 
had never been conducted.” 


Mr. Justice Willes gave judgment on Friday week in the case of 
the election petition against Mr. J.L. Phipps, Member for Westbury. 
The decision was important, as the first in which an English member 
has been unseated for intimidation. Mr. Phipps had not intimidated 
or done anything else personally, but it was shown that a local 
manufacturer, Mr. J. Harrop, had been authorized to canvass his 
own men, had canvassed them, and had, as the Judge believed, 
dismissed and retained men according as they obeyed his wishes or 
not. Consequently, Mr. Justice Willes unseated the candidate, but 
left each party to pay their own costs, and declined to give his reason 
for that departure from the usual practice. ‘The sentence, for it is 
one, will, we hope, be a warning to every employer of labour in 
the country that intimidation, like bribery, only unseats the can- 
didate on whose behalf it is attempted. A few more such examples, 
and we shall have honest elections. 
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The Irish Bishops do not seem to grow wiser. After receiving 
the refusal of the Government to allow the old Irish Convocation 
to meet at the present juncture, they have, with one dissentient, 
the Bishop of Down and Connor, put forth a document declaring, 
indeed, their wish to co-operate with the laity, but paying the 
laity so little respect that they do not wait for their opinion, but 
declare flatly that they have no right to regard the threatened 
changes as inevitable, and “are bound to protect against and 
resist them.” After this, their warmly expressed wish to co-operate 
with the laity can only mean to co-operate with them provided 
always that they (the laity) shall agree with the bishops in feeling 
‘hound to protest against and resist” the coming chauges. ‘The 
Bishops are not even as polite as the Scotch girl in the song; she 
did promise an equivalent for agreeable counsel :— 
“Come, counsel, dear Titty, don’t tarry, 

I'll gif ye my bonny black hen 

Gin you will advise me to marry 

The man I lo’e dearly, Tam Glen ;” 
but the Bishops don’t offer the laity anything for giving their 
agreeable counsel; on the contrary, they expect the laity both to 
give their pleasant advice and pecuniary subsidies as well. The 
Bishop of Down and Connor has at least the merit of seeing and 
saying that this is indecent. 





There is certainly something odd about the taste of suicides. 
It appears that in every mié//ion of the population of England and 
Wales, 66 persons committed suicide, on an average of nine years 
(the years between 1858 and 1866 both inclusive) ; of these 66 pre- 
cisely 3 in every year committed suicide by gunshot wounds; 
between 12 and 13, on an average, committed suicide by cutting 
and stabbing ; between 6 and 7 by poison; between 10 and 11 
by drowning ; between 28 and 29 by hanging; and between 4 
and 5 on an average by other and less commonplace methods. 
Thus it appears that to those bent on suicide, the most popular 
mode by far is what one would suppose the most painful, strangu- 
lation, while the speediest death of all is the least popular, perhaps 
because it seems to involve a nervous shock greater than any 
other; while poisoning, which, if effected by opium at least, 
would be much the most painless, is the least common next to 
death by a pistol ball. 1860,—a very wet year,—appears to have 
presented the highest number of suicides among the nine years. 


The Minority principle is not in luck. The Minority Member 
for Manchester, Mr. Birley, is said’ to be ineligible by reason of 
his having some Government contract, and it is supposed that his 
seat will have to be filled up by a new (and therefore, of course, a 
majority) vote ; and the Minority Member for the City of London, 
Mr. Bell, is just dead,--so that there, too, the vacant seat will 
necessarily be filled up by a majority vote. Baron Rothschild, it 
is said, will again come forward, and probably enough be elected 
without a contest. 


The cotton manufacturers of Normandy have drawn up a 
petition entreating the Emperor to give notice of the expiration 
of the T'reaty with England, and to return to the tariffs which 
can alone restore their lost prosperity. They say they are ruined 
by the treaty. England finds a new market in France, while they 
are undersold. Never, they say, were so many stoppages known, 
and they point to the tariffs of the United States as the cause of 
its prosperity. ‘These gentlemen do not see that if, as they say, 
free trade benefits England so much, it must also of necessity 
benefit them, or explain how it happens that the Treaty has so 
greatly increased the total trade of France, and specially the wine 
trade of the South. It is curious that just while they are com- 
plaining of being undersold by England, Manchester should be 
complaining of being undersold by France. ‘The truth is, we 
believe, that in both countries there is more capital employed in 
the cotton manufacture than is needed. People won't buy calico 
at any price unless they want it, and if one and a half yard is 
produced where one yard is wanted, prices must fall below the 
level of profit. 


The Greek affair does not advance. According to the latest 
accounts, M. Zaimis has accepted the resolutions of Conference, 
but it is certain that eight days’ delay has been conceded, and 
doubtful if acceptance has not been clogged with conditions 
rendering it worthless. ‘The King is willing to yield, but the 


people are not, and it is said concession may involve the abdication 
of the poor little man. We note, asa sign of the times, that the 
Berlin Correspondence, the fly-sheet sent from Berlin to different 
capitals, and said to be more than semi-official, dwells on the 
ability of the Greek peasantry to resist any Turkish invasion. 
The Northern Courts seem unable to make up their minds whether 





° . . " iat 
| Greece should resist or not; Russia, in particular, not desiring to 
see the imbroglio end in the expulsion of a. second Renien 
Archduchess. 


D. St. Boudoures, Foreign Minister of (rreece in 1864, has com- 
municated to the Athens correspondent of the Times a copy of a 
Cabinet minute, drawn up in December of that year, in answer to 
a demand for aid from Crete. 
templating insurrection, saying they were loaded down with 
Turkish taxes, but their application was distinctly refused, M, 
Boudoures informing them that they could not succeed except by 
peaceful means. ‘They rose, therefore, in spite of the remon- 
strances of the power said to have instigated the rising, and the 
assistance given, if any,—which we do not doubt—was given long 
after they had made their first attempts, not, indeed, until further 
refusals would have involved their destruction by the Asiatic and 
African soldiery employed against them. 


The Cretans were then con- 


We are informed that there is no oath or religious obstacle of 
that kind to the Jewish Senior Wrangler, Mr. Hartog, obtaining a 
degree ; but the Vice-Chancellor usually admits candidates “in the 
name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost.” To this Mr. 
Hartog, with a somewhat over nice but intelligible conscientious- 
ness, objected, and the form was altered by a grace of the Senate, 
The whole of the educational course at Cambridge up to the B.A, 
degree is open to all, of whatever religion they may happen to be, 


A conference of Guardians from parishes in the East End of 
London was held on the 4th January, aud some other days, and it 
was resolved that the “*House” ought to be more frequently 
offered to the able-bodied poor, that corn-grinding could be tried 
as a labour test, that visitation should be more frequent, that out- 
door work on wages is, on the whole, dangerous, as tempting 
people to throw themselves on the rates, and that stowage room 
should be provided by the Guardians for the furniture of families 
temporarily compelled to ask relief within the house, a most excel- 
lent suggestion, tried successfully at Manchester. ‘The Guardians, 
however, while recommending all these deterrents and precautions, 
are urgent in advising adequate relief in each case. Inadequate 
help brings in private charity, which is always ill-informed and 
often wasteful 


A paper was read on Monday, by Mr. Cooke Taylor, before the 
Economic Department of the Social Science Association, on the 
admission of women into the Civil Service. Mr. Taylor, like all 
advocates of that side, made his suggestion seem ridiculous by 
advising that female civilians with child might obtain leave as 
men do when they are sick,—forgetting that children should be 
suckled, and must be watched over by their mothers ;—but his 
main point was sound, that offices to which women are competent, 
should be as open to them as to men, that legal restrictions on 
employment should be removed. They make excellent telegraph 
clerks, for example, and would do the work of post-offices, perhaps, 
rather better than men, while their capacity in the department of 
education has been conchusively proved in America. That they 
would lower men’s wages is probable, but then every needless 
penny paid by the State for work not more eflicient is a burden 
on the taxpayer. 


The Times devotes two and a half pages of its space to an analysis 
of the accounts of London Charities, drawn up by Mr. G. M. Hicks. 
The account, which is exclusive of the revenues of the great endowed 
Hospitals, shows that £2,040,897 is spent in London on different 
charities, and of this sum a quarter is spent on “ plant,” rent, 
furniture, stationery, and salaries,—an amount on which an 
immense saving might be made by judicious combination. It must 
be remembered, however, that although many charities, such as 
small hospitals, appear to be absurdly multiplied, dispersion is one 
element in their usefulness, and that although the salaried officials 
are numerous, it is not certain that the revenue would be raised 
without them. ‘The harvest is gathered up in West London, in 
particular, with a very fine rake indeed. ‘There are streets of 
houses where the applications for aid average more than one a day, 
and where officials call at least twice a week. 


A Liberal party dined together at Croydon, on Tuesday, to 
celebrate the formation of an Electoral Reform Association, at 
which the members for East Surrey were present,—one of the 
faithful few among county divisions,—with Lord Houghton, who 
passed an elaborate panegyric on Mr. Locke King, as a politician 
always before bis time, who predicted the eclipse (of Conservative 
opinions) before it happened, and had espoused Liberal measures 
long years before they were carried. Of Mr. Buxton, Lord 
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Honghton said that his only fault was that ‘he was imbued 
too much with the enthusiasm of philanthropy, which was no 
very bad fault after all;” after which he remarked that the 
main object of the House of Lords was to “do its duty to the 
people of this country.” May be. But certainly, on super- 
ficial inspection, one would say that the first object of the House 
of Lords was to do as little as possible,—duty or no duty. It is 
certainly quite free from either Mr. Locke King’s virtue of antici- 

ting political reform, or Mr. Buxton’s fault of an undue 
«enthusiasm of philanthropy.” And Lord Houghton seems to 
think so, for he went on to ask “toleration ” for it as the highest 
demand he could make. ‘That defined, we fear, the true impres- 
gion which its highly negative virtues are apt to excite. Perhaps 
a little more of Mr. Buxton’s “ fault ” would do the House of 
Lords more good than anything else, and make it needless for 
Lord Houghton to implore toleration for it in future. 


We have spoken elsewhere of the English objections to the 
Alabama Claims’ Convention with the United States, which have 
been published in full. It provides that the Commissioners 
appointed by each Government shall meet in Washington as soon 
as may be, and take a solemn declaration to give impartial judg- 
ment on all the claims submitted to them without favour or affec- 
tion to their own country. The four commissioners shall first 
appoint an umpire or arbitrator, and if they can’t agree, the com- 
missioners on each side shall name one ; and in any case where the 
commissioners can’t agree they shall determine by lot which of the 
two so named shall act as arbiter in that case. ‘The commissioners 
shall then proceed to arbitrate on all the claims submitted to them 
which have arisen since the ratification of the Convention of the 
Sth February, 1853, but not on any of earlier date. The only 
evidence they are to take into account is to be that furnished by 
each Government on its own behalf; and all the official corre- 
spondence on such claims is to be presented, and one person is to 
be heard on each side, as counsel or agent, if the respective Govern- 
ments wish. ‘The arbiter is to be called in only if the commis- 
sioners have no majority without him, and the decision of the 
arbiter is to be without appeal. Nevertheless, if any two com- 
missioners think that on any point it is desirable to have a 
crowned head for arbitrator, they shall so report to their respec- 
tive Governments, who shall within six months agree upon a 
friendly Sovereign to whom the claim is to be referred. The de- 
cision of the commissioners, when they have a majority, or of the 
ordinary or special arbitrator, when they have not, is to be abso- 
dutely final. 


Has Mr. Reverdy Johnson any malicious desire to prevent the 
success of his own Convention? If not, he really is a very unwise 
person, for speeches better calculated to induce the American 
Senate to refuse its sanction to this convention we can scarcely 
conceive, than those he has lately been delivering in England. 
Take that at Glasgow on Wednesday. No doubt he did criticize 
sharply the negligence of the English Government in permitting 
the escape of the Alalama, and he hinted also that the recognition 
of the belligerency of the South was unnecessary. But he went 
on to express his delight at our honourable conduct in acceding to 
arbitration, and to declare that his Government had not sent him 
to Great Britain to make any demand which would “ trench a hair’s- 
breadth on the honour of England.” ‘The honour of England 
is as dear,” he said, ‘+ to every true native American, to every true 
naturalized Scotchman, to every true naturalized Welshman, and 
to almost all naturalized [rishmen,—not to all,—as it is to you.” 
And Mr. Reverdy Johnson went on to predict that if ever the 
shores of England were invaded, if the flag of America were not 
ranged by the side of England, America would be with us “in 
spirit,” &c. ‘That is all eloquently amiable, but frightfully un- 
diplomatic. If the Americans wish anything now, they wish to 
maintain an attitude of studied coldness and reserve towards 
England; and Mr. Reverdy Johnson goes about blessing us with 
an effusion which is certainly admirably calculated to jar on the 
nerves of Americans, and induce the Senate to unravel the web of 
his diplomacy. 


Australian meat seems at last to be arriving in England in large 
quantities. It was stated at a dinner given to about 200 gentle- 
men by the Messrs. M‘Call, that the Australian Meat Company 
had in 1867-68 exported 1,164,970 Ib. of beef preserved by en- 
closure in hermetically- scaled tins exhausted of air. This beef is 
sold at 7d. per lb. without bone, equivalent to 54d. per lb., and is 
said to be perfectly fresh and good, though it comes over nearly 
cooked. The Company is now trying mutton, and we see has 
opened an establishment in the Strand. Every attempt of the 





kind deserves encouragement ; but those who make them should 
rely a little more on quantity and a little less on price for profit, 
and remember that a good article in universal demand will always 
sell in London without dinners in its praise. The butchers must 
be beaten, if they are beaten at all, by men who sell good meat 
cheap at a profit, without talking so much of the necessities of 
the poor, who can no more pay 7d. a lb. than 10d. 


The Incorporated Law Society, which may be taken to repre- 
sent the whole body of English Solicitors, protest, in a singularly 
able pamphlet, against any change in the site now fixed on for the 
Palace of Justice. They say they represent the suitors, which is 
in a great degree true, and that the suitors are to pay for the 
Palace, which is true, unless the estimates are exceeded, and that 
they will be exposed to great inconvenience if the Palace is built 
on the Embankment. We cannot condense all their arguments 
into a paragraph, but they certainly prove that the change will 
involve them, and therefore the suitors, in immense additional 
trouble. ‘It has been ascertained that in the transaction of the 
business of suitors from 12,000 to 15,000 visits are daily made by 
the solicitors and their clerks to the different offices, and nearly as 
many visits probably are daily made by them to the several Courts. 
If several hundred yards be added to the distance to be on each 
occasion traversed in from 12,000 to 15,000 daily visits to the 
offices, and as many to the Courts, miles on miles of wasteful 
traversing will be inflicted on the profession, and through them on 
the suitors, and weeks and months of delay will be added to the 
annoyances of litigation.” ‘The solicitors, it must be remembered, 
cannot move to the Embankment, for it has no accommodation, 
and must be paid for loss of time, while the expense of the new 
site will be at least £500,000 added to that of the old one. In 
fact, there is in London a ‘‘legal district,” shaped like a pear, 
and the advocates of the new site wantgthe solicitors say, to plant 
the new Courts on the stalk. 


The Rev. Llewellyn Davies has has caused a curious and instructive 
correspondence in the Guardian, by asking for information as to 
what is meant by the “ real and objective ” presence of Christ in 
the Eucharist. Is there no ‘real and objective presence of 
Christ,” he asks, without the Eucharist, i.e., in any place at any 
time that may be assigned, or in every place at every time? He 
suspects that ‘real,’ ‘ objective,’ ‘substantial,’ are words intended 
to disguise ‘ corporeal,’ and so it proves; fora Mr. W. Walsham 
How writes to the Guardian to express his surprise at the corre 
spondence, and to say that ‘ the real presence’ means not ‘ the real 
presence of Christ” but “the real presence of Christ's body and 
blood,” basing it of course on the words ‘‘ This is my body,” &ce. 
Half the clergymen who write about it seem to think that in 
order to give any real meaning to the Sacrament they must prove 
that something more is there than He who is life itself, and never 
to have dreamt that any effective mode of explaining what is 
always there, and always infinite,—the only true meaning, we sup- 
pose, of a Sacrament,—is a great deal better than a finite addition 
to the infinite, even if that were possible. 


The improved demand for money and the adverse state of the 
exchanges have produced weakness in the market for Home Stocks, 
and prices are rather lower on the week. Consols closed to-night 
at 924 to 93 for delivery, and 93 for the March account. On the 
other hand, the postponement of the Eastern question, and the 
want of other means of employment for capital, have caused a firm 
feeling both in the Foreign and Railway Markets, and the quota- 
tions have been daily on the advance. Italian and ‘Turkish Stocks 
have been in brisk request at improving rates. Caledonian 
Railway stock has been subject to severe fluctuation, but Midland 
and Metropolitan have been heavily purchased, and show a con- 
siderable rise. There has been more animation in the Money 
Market, and the best short-dated paper is not now taken in 
Lombard Street under 23 per cent. ‘The stock of bullion in the 
Bank of England is £18,408,540. 







Yesterday and on Friday week the leading Foreign Bonds left 
off at the annexed quotations :— 
> 5. \Feb. 12. | Feb. 5, (Feb, 12. 
Brazilian, 1865... oo] 824 83 Russian (Anglo- Dutch), 92 934 
Egyptian, 1864... sii 8x} Spanish, 1867 ........000 30 30¢ 
Italian, 1861., bo} 564 Turkish, 1858 ......s0000 | 654 674 
TESNECRE  ccocevccccsennooes 15} 15} o 1862 ....0c0ceees | 644 66} 





Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railway Shares 
left off at the annexed a — 








Feb. 5 — 12. ; Feb. 5. \Feb. 12. 

Great Eastern..,.......... 425 424 Lon.,Chatham,&Dover| 17} it 
Great Northern . | 1125 113$ | Metropolitan .... | LLOg 112. 
Great Western 53g 53 | Midland .......s0.ce-ee00 119} 1234 
Lancashire& Yorkshire} 130 129} | Neth- — Berwick] 105} 107 
London & Brighton ...) 524 524 York... 954 96: 
Lon. & North-Western] 119 120} | South- Soon. seececceeeee| — SF 82 
Lon. & South-Western] 92 93 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


Qe 


A FORECAST OF THE SESSION. 


HE guests at the Fishmongers’ dinner on Thursday did 
not tell us much. Most of the Ministers were there, 
and most of them held their tongues. Mr. Gladstone inti- 
mated that the disestablishment of the Irish Church would 
require many Bills; but everybody who had studied the sub- 
ject carefully knew that before, and those who had not were 
interested rather in the character than the number of the 
clauses to be carried. Mr. Bright, in the worst speech he 
ever made in his life, perhaps the only one not followed by a 
cheer, told an aristocratic audience, in reply to the toast of 
“Commerce,” that he thought Bishops overpaid by the 
liberality, if not the credulity of the people,—an opinion 
which, delivered on such an occasion and in such a place, dis- 
played at once his consistency and his want of tact. Mr. Lowe 
complained that officials objected to any saving of Govern- 
ment stores, “‘say pens,” as being ‘‘ mean,” and ridiculed the 
demand for profitless expenditure on public buildings, 
which were only defended by the saying, “a thing of 
beauty is a joy for ever’; but people were quite 
aware before that Mr. Lowe disbelieved in architecture 
as well as classical education, and objected to offer mankind 
either bread or a stone. Mr. Cardwell said the Army would 
fight anybody if ordered, and Mr. Childers affirmed that the 
Navy had always done its duty, and altogether the oratorical 
credit of the evening must be assigned to Mr. George Moore, 
the Prime Warden, who, besides saying the regular platitudes 
as nicely as if he believed them all, contrived to put in an 
effective protest against gny proposition for making the estates 
of the Fishmongers’ Company useful to human beings. The 
guests separated, little enlightened by their mecting, to com- 
pare Mr. Disraeli’s bumptiousness in the same hall with Mr. 
Gladstone’s simplicity, to repeat the significant little sentence 
about the Sovereign, “ who associates herself with the convic- 
tions as well as the affections of her people,’’ and to speculate 
on the reasons which have apparently induced Providence 
to declare against the Minority Clause by removing Mr. 
Bell. 

It was perhaps quite as well not to talk much about the 
coming Session. The Queen’s Speech is to be read on Tues- 
day, dramatic effect is useful even in ceremonials, and with 
due allowance for that ‘ unforeseen which always arrives,” 
the business of the Session is pretty clearly marked out. 
There is the Irish Church for the grand subject, and as the 
Trish Church is to be treated tenderly, and tender execution is 
an operation requiring deep knowledge of surgery, the debates 
are certain to occupy the greater portion of the time at the 
Ministerial disposal in one session. There are many who 
think it will occupy two, but fortunately the human mind, 
and especially the British mind, has a capacity of weariness 
of ecclesiastical details; and if Mr. Gladstone will only use 
his majority, and remember, for once in his life, that there 
are human beings who cannot be convinced by argument, 
however eloquent, or however conclusive, we do not despair 
that the Session may see the end of an institution which is 
a huge injustice, and a discussion which is an even huger 
bore. The majority with which he will meet Parliament has 
rather increased than diminished during the recess, and the 
only serious danger to the great scheme is that of an inter- 
minable squabble over details which it would be far better 
to remit to the Free Anglican Assembly, which, under 
one form or another Parliament must create. Everything 
else, except, again, the unforeseen, will of course be postponed 
if necessary to this great subject, but still, apart altogether 
from the regular business, such as the budget, which will make or 
mar Mr, Lowe, and which, as he has Abyssinia to pay for, will 
be a Budget of unusual importance ; and the estimates, over 
which we foresee a serious fight, the Services objecting, like the 
Clergy, to be disendowed, there will be business enough before 
the House to secure an industrious and, it may well be, 
a most valuable session. Some sort of Education Bill is 
sure to be discussed, and, indeed, Mr. Austin Bruce has 
formally promised the Scotch, who always manage to get what 
they want,—because they always know what it is,—that they 
shall have their Bill for the improvement of primary educa- 
tion. The Scotch are not given to chattering, and have the 
inconceivable advantage of a single creed ; but it will be neces- 
sary to link the new scheme to an existing ecclesiastical system ; 
and as Scotland is probably on the eve of a great ecclesias- 








tical change, some care will have to be used that the two 
movements in progress should not clash. Then Mr. Bruce 
has also promised a measure for increasing the hold of the 
respectable over the habitually criminal classes; and as that 
measure, however justifiable or however needed, must be more 
or less of an innovation, not only on our law, but on certain 
principles of our law, it is sure to encounter some anta- 
gonism. It will, moreover, bring up the whole question of 
the police of our great cities, and with it that immense 
subject, now at last in competent hands, our system of local 
taxation. We do not expect any general reform in that mat- 
ter this year, but we may have, as we think, must have, a 
bill for London, a commission for England, and some declara- 
tion of the ideas which the first Cabinet elected by household 
suffrage entertains upon the whole matter. The county mem- 
bers cannot sit still if they would whenever there is a chance 
for that discussion; the metropolitan members are nearly as 
deeply interested, and the House is pledged to its lips to restore 
the suspended vitality of that unhappy being so misunderstood 
in the flesh, so restless in Hades, that dreaded foe to the Constitu- 
tion and the Church,—the Compound Householder. There will 
be discussion enough and to spare about him, even if the greater 
question, greatest perhaps of all our remaining financial 
questions, the just incidence of local taxation, be postponed 
for a time. The pressure of all these topics will not be 
diminished by the fact that they must all originate in the 
House of Commons, the only great bill which as far as yet 
appears will begin in the House of Lords being the Chan- 
cellor’s new measure in bankruptcy, a measure which, as Lord 
Hatherley is sure to have a prejudice in favour of the Eighth 
Commandment,—which every Bankruptcy Bill must, more or 
less, suspend in the “interest of credit,’—is certain to be very 
thoroughly debated. The Lords, however, will have the cream of 
discussions on Foreign Policy, which may be grave, as Lord 
Clarendon has to defend his course in the Greek affair,—a 
disagreeable business, as he must be quiet about its most 
serious incidents, even if he knows them, which is unlikely ; 
has to state the change he has introduced into our relations 
with China, and explain how far he has fallen into Mr. Burling- 
hame’s trap, and how far Mr. Burlinghame into his ; and has to 
prove to a House which understands diplomacy that Lord 
Stanley’s policy in the Alabama Convention was, if not 
strikingly energetic, at least sound and wise. Other topics stil} 
more important than any of these may be, for augh’ 
we know, within the Cabinet programme; but all these 
have been officially or semi-officially mentioned in speeches, or 
replies to deputations ; and all these, it should be remembered. 
are in addition to the regular work of the Executive chiefs, to 
little affairs like the quarrel between Canada and the Hudson’s 
Bay Company anent their right to territories not much larger 
than France, Spain, and Austria ; like the price to be paid for 
the Telegraphs, which has risen to a preposterous figure ; like 
the assistance to be granted to Irish Railways, which are cry- 
ing aloud for help; like the guarantee to be given or refused 
to New Zealand, like the reorganization of the Civil Service, 
and like the conversion which seems inevitable of the State 
Savings’ Banks into omnipresent banks of deposit. 

There is enough to do to keep Parliament in good health, 
even without recording dreams, and we have more than usual 
confidence that Parliament will do it. It is a new Parliament, it 
should be a fearless one, and its action will be very little 
hampered by the dread of the “interests,” which have never 
recovered the collapse of the paper fortunes caused by the 
failure of Overend, Gurney, and Co. The grand danger of the 
Session is that all its great measures, and more particularly 
the measure the House was elected to carry, involve details so 
minute and, to certain persons, so interesting, that action may 
be lost sight of in unintermittent discussion, that night after 
night will be wasted about clauses which follow of necessity 
from principles already accepted. Great tact and great 
firmness will be required to keep the House to its task, and 
great forbearance and energy within the House itself. Of the 
tact and the firmness we are nearly secure, and the forbearance 
and the energy may also be displayed if the House will but 
remember that the one doubt in the public mind as to parlia- 
mentary government, the one cause which is so visibly alarm- 
ing the “ philosophers’? who influence the masses, 1s the 
excessive, sometimes the intolerable, lumberingness of its 
action. That doubt signified nothing while the evil could be 
explained to be a result of a restricted suffrage, but it may 
matter much now that the nation, for the first time in its 
history, directly legislates for itself. 
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THE ATTITUDE OF COUNT VON BISMARCK. 


OUNT VON BISMARCK appears to have returned to 
Berlin full of life, spirits, and intellectual energy. His 
favour at Court appears to be as great as ever, his hold over 
the Chambers greater than ever,—so great that he intends, it 
is believed, to merge the Prussian Lower Chamber in the North 
German Lower Chamber,—and his attitude before Europe 
more than ever defiant and proud. Always frank, his frank- 
ness has of late assumed a tone almost of brutality, and 
remembering that he is a trained and successful diplomatist, 
that he can on occasion keep secrets religiously, and that he 
speaks to reporters, it is difficult to believe that he is not 
either speaking with a purpose, or, at least, aware that 
a time has arrived when reticence has ceased to be of 
any value. Two, at least, of his recent addresses, one on 
the sequestration of the King of Hanover’s allowance, and 
the other on the similar penalty enforced against the Elector 
of Hesse, and on the espionage maintained by Prussia, seem 
to us almost defiant in their tone, expressly calculated to 
awaken national feeling, and warn the German people to 
hold themselves prepared. The measures themselves are not 
without their significance. There was no very pressing 
necessity for sequestrating the Duke of Cumberland’s 
£120,000 a year. It is true that Prince was wasting the 
money on a Hanoverian Legion scattered through the towns 
of France, and officered, the Premier says, by gentlemen re- 
siding in Paris, with the express object of assisting in some 
future war. It is true also that the Count thinks himself 
duped about that money, a British representative having 
assured him that in accepting the pension, the ex-King 
would bind himself in honour to desist from his pre- 
tensions—a curious little incident we recommend to the 
attention of Sir Henry Bulwer. And finally, it is 
true that the Prussian Government alone among the 
Governments of Europe never loses sight of its till, exacting 
every right and saving every shilling as if it were taxpayer 
instead of tax-receiver. But nevertheless, 1,200 scattered 
soldiers will make little difference when war breaks out, the 
ex-King was wasting his revenue very harmlessly, and as much 
will be lost by the appearance of meanness as gained by the 
reality of economy. Count von Bismarck must have been very 
indifferent to French opinion when he avowed that he had 
sent spies into France to ascertain the facts, and cared 
nothing for charges of ungentlemanly conduct while it 
was needful “to follow these malignant reptiles to their 
holes.” He must have been at least careless of what 
the Austrian Government might feel when he denounced 
its guests as men who were endeavouring to invite the 
foreigner and who would “leave no stone unturned to see their 
native plains trodden by jubilant foreign foes, till the land of 
their fathers groaned again beneath the yoke from which we 
_ freed it in the beginning of the century,’—the French yoke, 
remember. Statesmen on the Continent, or for that matter 
in England, rarely utter inflammatory speeches of that kind ; 
speeches which are caught up even by workmen and peasants; 
speeches which rouse the patriotism of soldiers, unless they 
know either that war is at hand, or that affairs are in a 
condition in which it is expedient to tell the masses the whole 
truth in its simplest form. Still less do they indulge in refined 
sneers, such as calling the King of Hanover and the Elector of 
Hesse “ heads of the houses of Este and Brabant,” that is, as 
it were, of foreign houses, the male lines of Guelph and Hesse, 
as the semi-official Correspondence hastens to inform its readers 
in a foot-note to the report, having perished, the Guelph in 
1055, and the line of Hesse in 1247. That hit will be felt, 
and was meant to be felt, more keenly by the Prince who in 
all proclamations maintains his “sacred right to Hanover as 
Guelph,” more than the sequestration of his property. Least 
of all do statesmen of Count von Bismarck’s calibre indulge 
without careful reflection in outbursts such as this :—‘ When 
confidence is wanting, peace itself loses much of the value it 
ought to have for a great nation. A peace which may be 
troubled every day and every week is not a peace in the true 
acceptation of the word. A war is often less injurious to the 
general prosperity than a peace so ill assured.” In France 
words like this from M. Rouher would mean war within a 
week ; in England they would signify that the Cabinet believed 
war nearly inevitable; and in Prussia, after every allowance 
for the speaker's habit of directness and of accentuated speech, 
we cannot believe that they imply less than a willingness to 
excite an enthusiasm for war. If they do not, what is the 
meaning of this alarmist sentence ?—*‘‘ There was a time when 





peace seemed to be threatened. I know that in saying this I 
expose myself to the danger of being told by an honourable 
member (Virchow) who for some years has devoted a good deal 
of his attention to my person, not always with entire amic- 
ability, but who am I disappointed to see is not in his place 
to-day,—I am in danger, I say, of being told that I am a pro- 
phet of evil, and that I am constantly speaking of a dagger 
being directed against our breast which that honourable gen- 
tleman cannot see. It is my comfort that there was a time 
when that honourable gentleman could not see hundreds of 
thousands of bayonets which were clear enough to the eyes of 
everybody else. The sleepy chamberlain of King Duncan did 
not see the dagger in the hands of Macbeth; but it is the 
duty of those who have to watch over the interests of a 
great nation to keep awake and watchful. I say peace seemed 
to be threatened; and I may add that it was threatened 
through a misunderstanding. The danger of the situation has 
decreased since the Ministry of the Danubian Principalities 
was changed, and other events have drawn attention in other 
directions.” We scarcely wonder at the rage of the French 
semi-official Press, or its severity of language, for if the 
speech meant anything at all, and Count von Bismarck 
is no random talker, it meant that Germany was in 
danger, that the danger came from France, and that France 
had allies within the Confederation itself. ‘ We have Corio- 
lanuses enough in Germany [the Princes]; they only require 
a suitable following of Volscians [French] at their back, and 
if they had found them, all the wives in Cassel or in Germany 
could not have brought about a reconciliation,” and saved 
the German Rome. To all enemies, internal and external, we 
should expect Count von Bismarck to oppose an undaunted 
front, but we should not expect him, unless he cared not how 
soon war came, to say so clearly that he regarded them as foes. 

Our readers will not fail to mark the allusion to the 
Danubian Ministry in the speech of the 29th January. The 
explanation of this fact is,—in Hungarian belief, at all events, 
—that the simple foreign policy of Prince Charles of Roumania 
is to support Berlin. It is known that he dismissed his War 
Ministry, headed by M. Bratiano, in obedience to a hint from 
thence that war was not to be provoked, and it is stated 
emphatically in the Hungarian Monthly Journal that the 
Prussian Premier has resumed his agitation in that direction, 
and that the threatened refusal of the Roumanians of Tran- 
sylvania to send Deputies to Pesth has been ordered from 
Bucharest in order to create a new embarrassment for the 
Austrian Empire, which in the event of war might become a 
serious one. It is impossible, amidst the intrigues so inces- 
santly revealed by the news from the Lower Danube, to ascer- 
tain positively which is the permanent policy; but the 
direct interest of Prussia in keeping a hold on the Lower 
Danube, to be used in the event of war, is unmistakable. 
She does not dread France, but France allied with Austria; 
and everything which tends to compel Austria to remain 
quiet tends to preserve her own safety from attack. Of 
course war may be still postponed for a long time, as it was in 
September, according to the Prussian Premier himself. He 
will not be the first to attack, even though he thinks peace 
nearly as oppressive as war, and Napoleon would, we should 
imagine, gladly see Spain more settled before he allowed war 
to commence. But all these speeches, and rumours, and 
intrigues like the Greek affair, and hostile articles, and com- 
plaints in blue-books, and angry denials of plain facts, show 
that the European peace, which, if perfect, would be so 
invaluable, is still strained to the utmost. The pacification 
always asked for, and we believe really desired, by most of the 
ruling men,—who, except in Prussia, are worried to death by 
financial difliculties,—never comes, and we greatly fear will not 
come till after the explosion. If France and Prussia could 
come to terms there might be a genuine peace of years ; but 
Prussia cannot surrender the unity of Germany, and France 
will not suffer that unity without an effort to arrest it. All 
the talk about Greece and Roumania, and the Treaty of 
Prague, and Danish affairs, and affairs in Pesth, always comes 
back to that one point,—that France and Prussia would like 
to fight, but are most unwilling to begin. 





THE SUPPOSED ‘CONCESSION’ ON THE ALABAMA 
CLAIMS. 


HERE seems a double mess about this unfortunate Alabama 
business. In the first place, we hear from America 
vague rumours that General Grant and the Senate are both 
opposed to Mr. Reverdy Johnson’s and Lord Stanley’s Con- 
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vention, and that it will not get itself signed there. The 
incoming President, it is said, wants an apology more than he 
wants money; and the natural pique of America is still very 
high against England,—being, unfortunately, renewed by 
their Ambassador’s grotesque outburst of brotherly love for 
England, for whom American feeling just now is very far 
indeed from brotherly love, unless, indeed, it be that kind of 
brotherly love which makes a burly younger brother damn 
the impudence of a less vigorous elder brother of greater 
experience, greater self-confidence, and greater sang-froid. 
Mr. Reverdy Johnson’s spiritual ecstasy at Glasgow last 
Wednesday, when he anticipated that “ peace, blissful, happy, 
heavenly peace,” must soon be the fate of the world at large, 
will not mend matters. Peace would be decidedly more bliss- 


ful and happy, if not more heavenly, to the United States, if | 


England had just had one good licking from their brotherly 
hands first, in order to cement their future good under- 
standing. 

But the dangers to which the Convention is exposed are 
not solely on the American side. Here comment is very 
sharp and acid upon the apparent retreat of Lord Stanley 
from his refusal to admit any question at all as to our action 
in acknowledging the South as belligerents, and Lord 
Clarendon’s subsequent ratification of Lord Stanley’s sup- 
posed blunder. On this matter, we must say, we think the 
Convention misunderstood, and the value of any concession 
which it may contain quite overestimated. Nowhere can we 
see any opening for a direct discussion of the right of Eng- 
land to acknowledge the South as a belligerent power, except, 
indeed, as one among many much more important arguments 
on behalf of claims to be lodged against us for the depredations 
of the Alabama and her consorts. It seems to us quite clear 
that this disputed right of England cannot itself be sub- 
mitted to arbitration—that the only thing which the 
Convention empowers the Commissioners either to discuss 
themselves, or to refer to an umpire, is a claim for specific 
damages, and that all the arguments going to support such a 
claim must be considered by the Commissioners or by their 
chosen umpire in a lump, without power to decide on the 
validity of this or that special argument, but only on the 
validity of the claim, supported by all the arguments of any 
kind which may have been submitted. Now this seems to us 
a very different matter indeed from admitting arbitration 
m the question of our right to acknowledge the South. The 
umpire will only give his decision, ‘‘ Yes” or ** No,” —** The 
claim is established,” or “The claim is not established,” 
perhaps with reasons, but he cannot decide, and if he even 
gave his own private opinion on the subject, it would 
be no decision binding us, whether any particular argu- 
ment is good or bad. We shall in no way be committed 
by the decision to any admission that we did wrong in 
recognizing the South as a belligerent, or that Mr. Seward’s 
view on that head is anything but preposterous. We shall 
not in any case have conceded the right of the United States 
to challenge that action, and the United States will not in any 
ease have extorted from a third power a decision in their 
favour in the matter. All that will have happened will be, 
that the advocate of the United States before the Commission 
will draw attention to certain very childish and impotent argu- 
ments in Mr. Seward’s correspondence, and spend (or more 
probably waste) his breath in trying to make them seem 
rational. If the umpire be unintelligent and obtuse to the 
most important of all rights of sovereign States,—and this, if 
we choose a friendly crowned head, as we have a right to do, 
as umpire, is about the most unlikely thing in the world,—it 
is barely possible that he may be influenced by Mr. Seward’s 
rhodomontade, and may not clearly see the force of our abso- 
lutely unanswerable reply, and may so be biassed by a totally 
inappropriate consideration. But we shall have admitted 
the force of no single argument used by the United States ; 
we shall only defer to the practical verdict of the arbiter. 
The analogous case, in ordinary law, seems to us to be 
something like this:—an advocate is always permitted to 
urge utterly bad or irrelevant legal considerations to a 
judge in pleading for his client, if he honestly believes 
them to be relevant; but he would not, on that account, be 
entitled to have a separate case submitted on those bad or 
irrelevant legal arguments. All tribunals listen to the most 
ridiculous subsidiary arguments, if honestly urged on behalf of 
a substantial claim, when, if that claim depended only on such 
arguments, it would be dismissed at once without a moment’s 
consideration. Mr. Home’s counsel the other day was allowed 
to assert, by implication at least, that spiritualism might be 


|really true, and that the rapturous knocks which saluted the 
cab in which he and Mrs. Lyon went down to the City to 
transfer stock into his name might really have been, oy 
have been believed to be, spiritual manifestations of approba- 
tion. But though so much licence was permitted to the 
counsel for Mr. Home, Vice-Chancellor Giffard had no inten- 
tion at all of pronouncing any decision either on the claims of 
spiritualism, or even on Mr. Home's bona /ides in accepting it. 
These were mere licences allowed, for fear of rudely hampering 
the defendant, to his counsel. Even if the Vice-Chancellor had 
‘been secretly influenced by these arguments, he would never 
have allowed it to be seen; his judgment turned on broader 
points. And if this is so in relation to a judge who is expected 
really to declare the law and to pass a legal opinion on the 
principal legal arguments placed before him, it is much more 
true in relation to an umpire from whom we ask no elaborate 
| reasons, but something much more like to the verdict of a jury,— 
namely, a practical opinion whether the claim is, on the whole, 
| established or not. To deny the American Government the 
| right to use even a bad argument, which we ,have made up 
| our minds is absurd,seems surely a great stretch of dictation ? 
| All we have aright to say is,—‘ we hold that line of argument 
| to be so fatal to all sovereign rights, that we can never in any 
| case admit it the slightest validity, or go to arbitration upon 
lit.’ But we have no right to say that if our opponent thinks 
it wise and relevant to his claim for compensation to urge any- 
thing, however foolish,—say, for instance, that we committed 
a breach of international law in not allying ourselves with the 
North against the South,—he should be restrained. The 
more utterly invalid and foolish the arguments he urges, the less 
likely he will be to succeed with the umpire, if the umpire be 
wisely chosen. If we sincerely believe this line of argument of 
Mr. Seward’s to be utterly contrary to law and reason, why not 
let the umpire hear it,—it will only injure his case? If we 
have any sort of doubt about it (which, for our parts, we 
have not), we have no right to exclude the argument. 
On the whole, we cannot see the slightest objection on our 
part to allowing Mr. Seward’s foolish plea to be submitted 
(inter alia) to the umpire, though we do see excellent reason 
for not allowing that point to be submitted as a substantial 
issue for arbitration, for then we should be bound by the 
decision. 

Our conclusion is, then, that the United States will do 
wisely to accept the Convention, in which they get what is 
as near to their preposterous claim as they can rationally 
hope to get; and that we have no valid reason at all to 
object to Lord Stanley’s concession, which is a concession of 
a very different nature indeed from that which Lord Russell 
so wisely and firmly declined to make. 








SOCIETY AND POLITICS IN PARIS. 


under all forms of government, and it is difficult to say 
why a single case, like the one reported from Paris this week, 
should be invested with political importance. Yet it is 
undoubtedly the fact that the murder of the Duchess de 
Praslin by her husband helped to accelerate the fall of the 
Orleans monarchy, and that the Emperor, who knows France, 
has always expressed an acute dislike and dread of great social 
scandals, as exercising a most injurious political effect. The 
truth is, we imagine, that such scandals, particularly when 
they involve murder, irritate that suspicion of the upper 
class which lurks permanently in the lower, and create as 
nothing else does the impression that “all is not right up 
there,” that the régime is bad under which, or even in spite of 
which, such events occur. The incident may have nothing in 
the world to do with the régime, may be one possible under 
any government or in any class; but it is held to indicate a 
general rottenness of society, and general rottenness is always 
carried to the score which every very obvious power accumu- 
lates slowly against itself. In France in particular the state ol 
the social atmosphere is held by the wholepopulation to be mate- 
rially influenced by the political system prevailing at the time ; 
and the popular instinct is, we believe, capable of justification. 
Crime in the aggregate varies more in accordance with social 
circumstances than with any political change; but the type of 
crime alters materially with each difference of reyime, and 
even with changes of personnel. Even in England the Regent 
produced “the Regency,” and not “the Regency” the 
Regent, and an unscrupulous ministry rapidly deteriorates 
the tone of the whole community. The effect of course 
is proportioned to the power, and above all to the 
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gearchingness of the power exercised by the Government ; 
and it is greatest in States where the power is excessive, while 
the people among whom it is exercised are comparatively 
intelligent. In France, for example, it is not too much to say 
that the existing veyime is in one way a direct cause of the 
increase of certain forms of crime. A vigorous intellectual 
people, craving perhaps more than any other in the world for 
fullness and colour in its daily life, a capital filled with a 
erowd which is, for good and evil, the distilled essence of that 

ople, is shut out sternly from the excitements, and vivacities, 
and contests of free political life. France does not emigrate, 
she has no India, she does not fling herself into the pursuit of 
material progress with the same keenness as Great Britain, 
and once deprived of political life, she has nothing to offer to 
the young and ambitious except a social success sure to 

degenerate when it once becomes a supreme object into a 
social notoriety. Intrigue takes the place of adventure, 
duelling of political strife, and peppered epigram of eloquence 
and argument. The natural and as we think healthy desire 
to guide the course of France becomes a desire to guide one of 
the many Parisian “ worlds,” and the man who would in Eng- 
land be struggling for an Under-Secretaryship, in Paris is 
content to be a leader of the jeunesse dorée in every folly or 
vice. 

The atmosphere of a society penetrated with this spirit 
always becomes corrupt, and it is the revelation of this corrup- 
tion consequent on incidents like this poisoning case which 
renders them so deadly to political security. An attempt 
by a wife’s paramour or suitor to poison her husband is rare 
in any country, but it is not the attempt alleged in the De 
Bauffremont case which gives it its political weight, but the 
incidents supposed to have surrounded it. Where but in Paris 
of to-day would, it is asked, a man in good society hit on such 
a plan, reckon on a woman of the demi-monde to help him 
to commit a murder of no interest to her for a bribe of £800, 
reckon also that a Duke would be sure to make a rendezvous 
with that woman at the Opera Ball, and reckon also that 
the murder would be followed by a grand marriage? And 
where else would a club full of the highest members of the 
aristocracy call on the courtesan to express their gratitude to her 
for saving a popular member of theirclub? This is the story 
Parisian papers are telling, possibly false, possibly true ; but, 
in either case, told as a story not in itself inherently impos- 
sible, but as a most regrettable yet natural incident in daily 
life. “The atmosphere must be corrupt where such foulnesses 
exist, and the atmosphere must be cleansed ;’—that is the 
conclusion of that exceptional being the average Parisian, who, 
with all his tolerance for immorality, has a keen sentiment of 
scorn for crime; who, if himself a jobber, yet applauds a mob for 
decreeing ‘‘ Mort aur voleurs !’ and who has been marked for 
two centuries by a feeling, born, it may be, of the pit,—for its 
main constituent is envy,—but, nevertheless, often healthy 
in its action, a hearty detestation of luxurious life when- 
ever accompanied by crime. All classes hear of an incident 
like this, even the soldiery, who are as susceptible to the 


electric current of Paris as any other class, and all feel that 


beginning of contempt for existing things, that unpitying dis- 
like which in France dissolves dynasties. The throne of July 
did not fall because it was attacked, but because there was no 
one to guard it, no one to whom it was an object of hearty 
respect and regard. No such fate is likely to befall the 
Emperor, who has just shown in allowing the Socialists to 
speak out how well he knows France, but his present reyime 
may fall without his own throne. It is political freedom for 
which France appears to be thirsting rather than a change of 
ruler, if only the thing desired can be obtained without un- 
seating the man not yet hated. The chain may be lifted 
without the keeper departing, and there are thousands even of 
sound Liberals in France who, if the Emperor would but act 
as irremovable President, would hail that compromise as a 
guarantee against the ‘excesses of liberty.” ‘More air’’ is 
the cry of France, a cry which will be intensified by this 
incident, not ‘“‘ Death to the gaoler.” 

It is to this solution that the Maupas Debate also points. 
M. Maupas, Senator and Bonapartist, made last week a 
speech which lost half its effect because he was forbidden to 
discuss the Constitution, but which meant clearly enough 
that the time for personal government had expired, that 
the Emperor was overburdened, that the Ministry of 
his will should be transmuted into a Ministry of State, 
responsible as a Cabinet, if not to the Legislature, at least to 
the Legislature and the Emperor,—a Prussian Ministry, in fact. 
Nobody even suspects M. Maupas of hostility either to the 





Empire or its head; yet he spoke like a determined constitu- 
tionalist, a man who saw clearly that political life must be 
revivified in some way if a catastrophe was to be avoided ; and 
he provoked M. Rouher into a speech which of itself presayes 
change, it is so outrageous in its conservatism. “I am only 
devoted,” he says, “‘ before the Emperor,” who alone represents 
France, who alone can bear the awful weight of responsibility 
to the nation. Strong men,—and M. Rouher is a very strong 
man, whose career is not ended yet,—do not love to prostrate 
themselves after that fashion in the face of a sneering people, 
and we can account for the Premier's excess of servility only 
in one of three ways. Either he sees a change is coming, 
and so deeply resents and fears it that he strives to conceal 
even from himself its approach, exaggerating denials because 
he feels they will be vain; or he thinks the change so near 
that he is determined responsibility shall not rest with him, 
that if his master claims all power he shall also accept all 
responsibility when the ultimate settlement arrives; or he 
wishes, under cover of abject obedience, to warn his employer 
that in refusing to abdicate any portion of his power he is 
accepting a dreary, it may be a dangerous, solitude in sway. 
The last theory is the more probable, for, of all whom the 
Emperor has raised, M. Rouher is the only man. except in a 
less degree the late M. de Morny, who is thoroughly fitted for 
parliamentary life, who can sway an Assembly, who, if the 
condition of power were election by a legislature, might yet 
be powerful, who.could and would raise some of that terrible 
burden off the Emperor’s back. If he sees that more air is 
needful, more air will yet be obtained ; and with more air many 
of the evils of this reyime would pass away, and among them 
the tendency towards social putrefaction, to that corruption 
of the atmosphere in which a private crime becomes an 
immense event. Paris just now is like a ship in which all 
but the captain are mere passengers, and in which, therefore, 
every trivial occurrence, every petty quarrel, every episode of 
meaningless flirtation becomes an immense affair, the topic of 
conversation, the cause of serious events. Nothing ends that 
state of affairs like work, and the work which ends it quickest 
is the call to the pumps, which many keen observers, foremost 
among them, perhaps, the Emperor, see to be at hand. 


THE INVIOLATE POUND. 
\ R. BAGEHOT has republished from the Leonomist*® a 
i very able series of articles intended to promote the 
assimilation of English and American money, with a preface 
intended to persuade his readers that, so far from ancient 
prescription in these matters having any weight,—any title to 
respect at all, save and except on the ground of habit,—all 
the facts go to show that the early prescriptions of all nations 
in respect to coinage are utterly without political value, and 
have grown up from the personal needs of the Sovereigns in 
rude times, not from any consideration to the wants or wishes 
of the nation whom they have governed. This preface is very 
amusing, but without much bearing on the practical problem 
which Mr. Bagehot has to consider ; as the argument from pre- 
scription, with regard to coinage at least, is scarcely likely to 
be urged on those high Tory grounds on which traditional 
views of the Throne and the Constitution are defended. We 
do not say that the penny, the shilling, and the pound, are 
not in some sense enshrined in British hearts, so that we can 
even imagine the ascent from farthings to pence, from pence 
to shillings, and from shillings to pounds, presenting itself to 
the British tradesman as a distinction in some sense deeply 
imbedded in the very principles of Nature ; possibly enough, 
indeed, he may not unfrequently have vague analogies hovering 
before his mind derived from his coinage, and act as if he 
thought, even if he does not absolutely think, that four opera- 
tives are about equivalent to one tradesman, twelve tradesmen 
to a nobleman, and twenty noblemen to a Sovereign (on the 
throne). But however strong a hold the distinctions of our 
coinage may have taken,—and we imagine that they have 
taken a very strong hold,—on the British mind, we do not 
suppose that even the omnipotent Householder would quote 
the immemorial coinage as a proof that the ivterests of the 
people in the matter had been clearly understood for many 
ages: all he would be apt to think would be that what was 
so old was very difficult to change, not that its age was in any 
sense a proof that those who first introduced this coinage 
knew and cared more about the wants of the people than 
modern governments can do. The British householder is 
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probably quite willing to admit that he is much more 
pradent and powerful now, much better able to understand 
what he wants and to procure it, than his ancestor centuries ago. 
He asks for no proof that railways, and telegraphs, and modern 
ironmongery, and modern cutlery, are excellent things, which 
are vouchsafed to him, and were not vouchsafed to his ances- 
tor. He would not defend the old coinage on such a ground 
as this—that much wiser and more disinterested persons than 
our present Government or our present Prime Minister must 
have invented it centuries ago. He would contend, probably, 
that Mr. Gladstone is wiser and more disinterested than any 
of the old coining kings. But he would say,—‘ Why disturb 
our minds on the subject? The farthing, the penny, the shilling, 
the pound are old friends which suit us well; if the foreigner 
does not understand them, let him learn to do so, or else let 
them alone ; we don’t want to be disturbed for the convenience 
of foreigners ; show us at least that the great effort requisite 
for a change is worth making for our own sakes, before you ask 
us to pull up our most firmly rooted associations.’ 

And this Mr. Bagehot does do very satisfactorily,—so far 
at least, as all tradesmen who either import foreign articles, 
or buy them when imported, or export home-produce. 
are concerned. Manufacturers who buy raw cotton from 
America, tradesmen who buy manufactured cottons from 
France, corn merchants who buy wheat from Russia or America, 
wine merchants who buy French, or Hungarian, or Spanish, 
or Italian, or Greek wines, provision merchants who buy 
egos or butter from Belgium, watchmakers who buy Swiss 
watches from Geneva or Neuchatel, toy merchants who buy 
toys from Nuremberg, seed merchants who buy roots from 
Holland, booksellers who buy Prussian, or French, or Spanish, 
or Italian books ; and again, cloth and worsted manufacturers 
who send their cloths and woollens to France or Austria, 
cutlers who send their knives, and razors, and scissors all over 
the world,—these and a host of others all do feel, and feel very 
keenly, the great inconvenience of having to make elaborate 
calculations in thirty or forty different monetary systems, and 
to translate each separately into the English system with which 
alone they are practically familiar, before they can realize 
distinctly the unit of profit which the buying or selling 
of each article at a given price will realize for them. And 
here is the strength of Mr. Bagehot’s position. He points out 
that the principal arguments addressed to the recent Commis- 
sion on Decimal and International Coinage had a very preva- 
lent tendency to overlook the most important of all points,— 
that the assimilation of moneys of account is the one thing 
needful for saving all this trouble, not the mere assimilation 
of some one important coin. For instance, suppose that by 
charging a seignorage on the coining of the English pound as 
an equivalent, the quality of the gold in the pound could be 
so far reduced as to be exactly, what it now very nearly is, 
namely, the equivalent of 25 French francs, and this without 
altering its circulating value in England (which must depend 
not only on the gold in it, but on the charge for coining it 
into legal tender, if any charge for coining were imposed, as is 
not the case at present),—suppose this, and what we should 
have would only be a single point of contact between the 
English and the French and the Italian currencies,—not in any 
sense a common money of account. If, at the same time, a 
French gold coin of the exact value of 25 francs were coined, 
those coins would exchange against each other and be used 
also as money of account ; but the English exporter, anxious 
to know at what price an article which it costs here 73d. to 
make, must sell for in France in order to make a profit, and 
the French exporter who wants to know at what price a 
French article which it costs him 2 franes 15 centimes to 
make, must sell for in England in order to bring him 
a profit, would be no better off,—or at least very little better 
off, for we think Mr. Bagehot puts his case too strongly,—than 
before. We say very /’ttle better off, for it would be possible, 
if there were a common point of contact between the two 
currencies, to make some attempt to calculate in that common 
coin ; for instance, the Englishman might say to himself that 
74d. per article means 32 such articles for a pound, and if, 
therefore, he could get a French coin of equal value for a 
fewer number of the same articles, he could export. And so 
the Frenchman might say that 2 francs 15 centimes an article 
means rather more than 11} for a 25-frane piece; and if, 
therefore, he could sell eleven or fewer in England for an 
English pound, he would be able to export. That is a some- 
what easier calculation,—because a calculation made by each 
solely in his own money,—than any requiring an actual 
reduction of the English into foreign coinage, or the foreign 
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coinage into English. Mr. Bagehot is, we think, going a 
little too far when he speaks of th in t 

P é€ gain to commerce as 
quite inappreciable in having one point of contact, one com. 
mon coin (which might also be money of account), unless the 
moneys of account were wholly assimilated. Still, make the 
most we can of the benefit of one point of contact between the 
English coinage or money of account, and that of other nations, 
and it is by no means a great step in advance. Still, an elaborate 
calculation would be necessary before any tradesman could 
translate his unit of price into the foreign country’s unit of 
price, and without this nothing really important for inter. 
national purposes is gained. Moreover, the gaining of a good 
gold unit common to the Continental nations and ourselves 
would be of little avail unless that unit were decimally sub- 
divided both abroad and at home. Now, the supposed gold 
unit, equal to 25 French francs, would not be decimally sub- 
divided either abroad or at home. In France the tenth part 
of the new coin would be 23 frances or 250 centimes, of which 
the tenth again would be 25 centimes, and the next decimal 
subdivision 2} centimes, so that both the centime and the 
franc would practically disappear as money of account alto- 
gether, if the advantages of decimal notation were to be 
gained ; and if the franc and the centime were retained, the 
enormous advantage of decimal notation would be lost. 
Again, though in England the florin would then be really use- 
able as decimal money of account, yet the florin would be of 
no use without silver and copper coins that were decimal sub- 
divisions of the florin. But the tenth part of the florin 
would be two pence and two-fifths of a penny! (less, that is, 
than twopence-halfpenny by the tenth part of a penny), so 
that the penny,—the popular coin of small transactions,— 
would be utterly useless; and, again, the next decimal sub- 
division would be less than the farthing by 4 per cent., so 
that the farthing likewise, more valuable in most retail tran- 
sactions than the penny itself, would be driven out of use. We 
should, then, gain no common money of account with other 
nations by the universal adoption of a 25-franc piece equal to 
one pound sterling, unless both France and England, and all 
other foreign nations as far as we know, completely withdrew 
their smaller coins, in place of which we at least should have 
to substitute coins entirely incommensurable with them in 
value, so that during the interval of transition our poor people 
would be driven to madness. And though we do not quite agree 
with Mr. Bagehot that there would be no good in getting a 
single point of contact between the various coins and moneys 
of the world,—we do agree with him that it would not even 
be a step towards the great object,—a common money of 
account. 

Seeing, therefore, the almost insuperable difficulty of the 
greater object, Mr. Bagehot proposes a change which would be 
comparatively easy and of very great value in itself, as it 
would oth lead to a decimal English coinage, and a common 
money of account between England and America and all the 
great Anglo-Saxon colonies, whose enormous spreading power 
promises to give them, not many centuries hence, the heritage 
of the civilized world. This proposal is to coin a new gold coin 
equivalent to £1 Os. 10d.,—what we should propose to eall 
‘the new guinea,’ as it would differ from the old guinea only 
by 2d. This new guinea would be almost exactly equal to 
the American half-eagle, or five-dollar piece. It might be 
marked both as an English new guinea and as an American 
half-eagle. This piece would be in American coinage (sup- 
posing the return made to cash payments), just 500 cents, so 
that a five-cent piece, equal to our 2}d., would be the hun- 
dredth of the new unit, and a half cent, equal to precisely one 
farthing, would be the thousandth of the new unit. Thus, while 
our own scale would be exactly decimalized, the American scale 
would be very easily decimalized, and we should have concili- 
ated them by adopting our gold unit fromthem. Our own new 
scale would be this, —10 farthings make a doit (2}d.), 10 doits 
make a rupee (2s. 1d.), and 10 rupees make a new guinea 
(£1 Os. 10d.). And we should have the enormous advantage of a 
decimal scale without necessarily losing the use of any of our pre- 
sent coins, for as the farthing would be the lowest new coin, and 
all our present coins are easily expressible in farthings, there 
would be no difficulty at all in translating the new scale into 
the old, or the old into the new. 

The only great objection to this proposal, which Mr. 
Bagehot does not advert to, is this, that, while it would be of 
infinite use, easily popularized, and would create a common 
decimal money of account for England, the United States, and 
all the Anglo-Saxon colonies,—it would be a step away from 
international community with France and the other European 
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nations. At present, as regards large sums, the pound is at | lish every woman’s letter received on Woman's Claims not contain- 
least easily translatable into francs, and francs into pounds. | ing a libel. ‘They would publish nothing else on those days, and 
Divide the number of francs by 100 and multiply by 4, and | the revelation of the unrest existing would, we believe, astonish 
you get the answer in pounds; and multiply the number of | those who complain that so much is now made of “such trifles.” 
pounds by 100, and divide by 4, and you get the answer in} ‘Whe paper in Macmillan said to be, we dare say quite truly, by 
francs. But under the proposed system the new gold unit | a “ Belgravian” young lady, on “ A Girl of the Period,” suggests 
would be nearly 26 francs. The only way to approach the naturally a speculation as to the causes of the unrest which she 
reduction, therefore, would be by multiplying by 26 (a rather | describes and endeavours to account for, as, we think, most unsatis- 
awkward multiplier with only two factors, 2 and 13), to factorily. She says the cause is mainly idleness, and sighs for the 
get the pounds into francs, and dividing by 26 to get the work-a-day careers she fancies open to her sisters of the middle- 
francs into pounds. Those, therefore, who are thinking | class. We wish they were, the fact being that of all classes the 
mainly of trade with Europe when they talk of an international daughters of the professionals have the least to do in the way of 
and decimal coinage, would be greatly scandalized; they | actual work, and perhaps the most desire to do it, but that is not 
would think the last state of our comage worse than the first. | oy, point for the moment. The Belgravian young lady says the girls 
On the whole, however, we should be glad to see Mr. | o¢ porclass. fairl ane i eadeile thins 
“pate ; ; of her class, fairly though imperfectly educated, and in good * con- 
Bagehot’s proposal accepted. (1) It would give us easily, and dition.” srl t »not.—though. by the way, the 
without any terrible blow to the intellects of the poor, a os Se eee 
ali : : ° ‘ ived longer than this generation—find no field for their energies in 
decimalized coinage; for if we keep the farthing, we soln Gelieaiialienenes " " Ser esa fhygiene 
keep all that would be necessary to make matters intelli- Gros heaervergnsenig. | pee co veut pahage san v ai 
gible to them. And we see no other hope of a decimal system oe wngey See ay eee se ee, ae “gee ve . ra 
in England comparable to this. (2) It would unify the between a Protestant nunnery and the ball-room, which latter 
monetary systems of a part of the commercial world, which is form of pleasure a pals, = the power PENS 0 90 
every day gaining in importance on all the rest. A century or awakened by “‘ Sistation, ~~ fietetien mashed nr antag, 
two hence it seems likely that the Anglo-Saxon commerce she does not explain,—by a “low tone of morality which all 
will be more important than the whole remaining commerce | ®8tee to be gaining ground.” ‘* We ask any neg eee 
of the rest of the world,—fwr more important than any to put himself for a moment into the place of any unmarried 
which could possibly be conducted under any other monetary | Woman of his acquaintance. Treated up to the very confines of 
system (like the French). Though the proposed change, middle life as if still a child, with no more liberty or independence 
therefore, does not seem at all a step towards international than at sixteen, obliged to conform to the habits and practices of 
community with Europe,—it does seem a step towards a her father’s house, whether congenial or not to her own temper 
system which in the long run will be able to impose its own and principles, with no definite object in view, and no prospect of 
terms upon Europe. We are disposed to think that Mr. being able to form larger interests till the breaking-up of her 
Bagehot has made out a good case in favour of breaking down home (often late in life) leaves her even more desolate than before, 
our British homage to the inviolate pound. can we wonder that with many fear overcomes delicacy in their 
A eee struggle to escape?” Well, all that may be true, and some of it 
Preecs : A is, though we question if the really fast girl is the one that 
THE BELGRAVIAN YOUNG LADY. marries, believing that the main distinction among girls, apart 
HE number and variety of the articles, papers, reviews, and | from exceptional beauty or fortune, is a power of sympathizing with 
even books which are now written about women’s work, seem | men, which is often found among the quiet daughters of country 
to strike some people with amazement, and incline them to exclaim, | parsonages, and has no necessary relation whatever to “ fastness ;” 
with Carlyle, speech is silver, but silence is golden. A little less | but the question is, how much of it is not only true, but also 
talk, a little less agitation among men, and the sort of flutter|new. Was there not just as much dissipation a hundred 
now visible among women, they say, would die away of itself, to | years ago, and were there more outlets for female energy? The 
the great relief of all not acutely interested in the wrongs and the | first question may be answered out of any collection of memoirs, 
rights of Girls. That might be the result of silence, no doubt, | and the answer will be that dissipation has on the whole decreased, 
and we are conscious, like the rest of mankind, of a slight weari- | that society is less absorbed in the pursuit of pleasure, or rather 
ness of the topic; but there is a side to the matter which these | excitement, and that its pleasures and excitements are rather less 
observers scarcely sufficiently perceive. After all said and done, | injurious than they were. People make a grand fuss about the 
these women are half the human race ; in Britain a great deal more | indelicacy of modern female dress, much of which is in their own 
than half; in the class which discusses them, say everybody not | imaginations,—the purest women in the world, for example, the 
working with his hands, immensely more than half. Exact statistics | Irish peasant girls, being bare to the knee, and some of the impurest 
are impossible, but the probability is immense that of the 700,000 | shrouded from head to foot in black—but after all, Miss Chudleigh 
surplus marriageable women in England, women who ought to | is impossible to-day, and as Miss Chudleigh is to a fastish girl of 
marry, and by no human possibility ever can marry, more than | to-day so are the manners of the Georges to our own. ‘The gossip 
half belong to the educated and semi-educated classes, among | of society is worse than the reality, and the gossip is pure compared 
whom marriage is late, who emigrate, who enter profes- | with the written memoirs of a century ago. Dissipation is very 
sions in which marriage is inconvenient, who, for different | much what dissipation was, only a little cleaner, and with this 
reasons, some bad and some good, seek no wives. ‘There | bad difference,—that there is a greater disproportion between the 
is no doubt whatever that among these three-fifths of the pony partly real, partly resulting from the habit among men 
middle and upper classes there does exist a sense of griev- | of delaying marriage, and then seeking only the young. Men of 
ance, real or unreal, a readiness to cry aloud, a passionate | all ages marry girls under twenty-five, and of course women who 
desire for some as yet undefined great change, which crops up | pass the fatal age are left out in the race, and will sacrifice a good 
momently, now in a movement that is, or seems, more or less | deal to regain their places. On the other hand, is there less 
ridiculous, now in one which good men feel anxious to foster, and scope for energy indoors? No doubt there is less in mere domes- 
very often, we may add, by fostering, spoil. ‘These plans for | ticity, the habits of our day scarcely permitting the daughters of 
education, these struggles for entrance into the professions, these | the wealthy to take part in the control of the household. 
claims to separate property, these efforts to secure votes, are all signs, | Real equality has not come, and real distinction has dis- 
some of them healthy, some of them morbid, of a real unrest, which, | appeared, and the girl who tried to control footmen and 
10 countries less controlled by historic tradition or caste fecling, | keep the housemaids in order would in a month find that she 
are producing the most striking and very often the most untoward | was messing a task almost too hard for her mother. But 
results. Much of the American movement, for example, rightly | the loss of this occupation has been most amply supplied by a 
shocks less “* advanced” minds ; but the shock does not blind them, | thousand other and higher if not more pressing interests. ‘Those 
if they are seusible, to the fact that all these wild “ resolutions,” | excellent girls who knew housekeeping so well, knew very little 
with their fierce condemnation of marriage, of inequality between | else, seldom opened a book, never saw a newspaper, and thought 
the sexes, of legal restrictions on work, mean a revolt as serious as | as little of any world outside a circle limited by endless difficulties 
a revolt against any creed. ‘There is not an editor in England who | of locomotion as any nuns are supposed to do, as, in fact, un- 
cannot confirm from his personal experience the existence of this married girls on the Continent usually do, ‘ Now,” writes ‘A 
unrest, who does not know that the faintest expression of a wish Belgravian Young Lady” with perfect truth, ‘ a desultory educa- 
to receive evidence deluges him with letters of complaint, entreaty, | tion has shown her glimpses of much that is interesting in the 
and scorn for existing systems. We wish the managers of the world around her, and probably the poetry of three or four modern 
Times,—always on this point the most conservative of journals,— | languages has left the traces of many a noble thought and aspiration 
Would annouuce that for two days to be specified they would pub- . in her mind. ‘I'he newspapers lying on her father’s table show ber 
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each morning the great world, with all its sorrow and all its needs. 
The religious revival, too, affects her powerfully, as in sermon 
after sermon she hears the preacher extol the merits of 
self-denial and the glories of self-sacrifice.” ‘There is even 
an increase of actual work. The whole field of literature 
is open to women and the whole range of art, and the daughter 
of the Duke of Norfolk may exhibit a statue, or present a paint- 
ing, or sell a book without offence to the most rigorous censor. 
Princesses do all those things, and who cavils? ‘Travel for girls 
is an absolutely new habit not yet twenty years old, and the 
opportunities of study are at least as great for one sex as the 
other, perhaps greater, for the weaker has time and can have 
seclusion. That something is still wanting,—a something best 
described as a possibility, of a career other than marriage,—we 
have been among the first to urge, and we should gladly see 
every profession thrown open; but we do not believe that 
girls’ lives are stupider, or less full, or more colourless 
than they were, or that they are more necessarily driven 
to dissipation than their grandmothers were who endured it 
all, and did not complain, or complaining were disregarded. 
What has increased, and will increase, is self-consciousness, the 
sense that a minute life is a poor life, which somehow our grand- 
mothers—for the change is as true of professionals as of peers— 
lacked. Many among us assert, and a few perhaps believe, that 
they were the better for lacking it; that it was well for women to 
think the storing of preserves a serious work, and the counting of 
napery a solemn duty, that Nancy Lammeter was nearer the ideal 
woman than Esther Lyon. We disagree with them more heartily 
than we care to express, but it is needless to argue, for 
those who lament admit that that time is past and cannot 
be recalled ; that Mary, whether nobler than Martha or not, is 
so accounted; that in the battle of the world the girl who is 
housewife, and nothing else, has very little chance. But this 
inability to be content with small things is in itself neither 
evil nor of evil tendency; it is only a symptom of a great change 
which is passing over men as well, though it produces in them 
different symptoms. Forty years ago a lad of twenty who 
bothered himself much about the object of life, the whence and 
whither, and was discontented till he had got some mental foot- 
hold, would have been pronounced dreamy or silly ; but to-day, 
what lad of that age with cultivation does not so bother himself ? 
That the lads are the better for careers and the necessity of 
pursuing them is unquestionable ; and so might girls be, provided 
they previously received a strengthening education. When 
everything has been written that can be written, it all comes back, 
in this and almost every other department of social progress, to the 
tiresome word * education.” Men are not so inclined to shut women 
up as some of their advocates believe, but are growing fairer 





every day. Their one selfish interest in the matter is the mono- 
poly of power over property still assigned to them by the} 
lingering feudalism in our laws, and that, as they showed last | 
session, they are quite willing to resign. That injustice, a very | 
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THE WIND. 


STRONOMERS have often pointed out how different physically 
life must be, if there be life at all, on worlds like our moon, 
which do not possess any atmosphere. It is not only that there 
would be no lungs and no breath, and, therefore, totally different 
arrangements for nourishing the body, but it is difficult to con. 
ceive even of diffused fluids in a world where there is no atmo- 
spheric pressure to prevent such diffused fluids from passing 
immediately into vapour. Put a vessel of water under the 
receiver of an air-pump, and as the air is exhausted, the water 
rises at once in a cloud of vapour. There could certainly be no 
clouds in a world without an atmosphere, no refracted and few 
reflected lights; no flying shadows, few natural effects such ag 
our earthly poets most love, no glories of sunset and of dawn, 
assuredly no Claudes if there were artists of any sort; no rivers, 
no ocean, no wind, no vegetable life of the kind that needs 
air and moisture, clearly no “leafy springs.” Again, there 
could be no language like ours, and still less music,—we do not 
mean merely wind-instruments,—for all articulate speech de- 
pends upon the air, both as a partial cause, and as the con- 
ducting medium, of sound; and all hearing depends upon the 
vibrations of the waves of sound, which the air transmits, on the 
membrane of the ear. It would be possible, indeed, to conceive of 
a party in such a world communicating with each other by lying on 
the ground with the ear in close contiguity to the earth, and com- 
municating by vibrations struck on, and transmitted through, the 
solid substance of the earth itself ; but that isa process which bears 
extremely little analogy to that of human language or music. Ina 
word, conceive any world of life without an atmosphere, and you 
conceive one whose whole literature would be scarcely intelligible 
to us, 2 literature into which half the conceptions of our poets 
would be untranslatable, which would know nothing of wings 
and flight, nothing of birds, or trees, or flowers, nothing of winds 
or waves,—except, perhaps, the solid waves of earthquake,— 
nothing of ships, nothing of flute, or harp, or song, or minstrelsy, 
nothing of clouds, and rain, and tempest, — nothing of “ the 
breath of life,” and finally, nothing of ‘ aspiration,” or ‘‘ inspira- 
tion,” or the Holy “ Spirit,”—at least, the same realities, if they 
were apprehended, would necessarily find some other metaphorical 
origin. It is curious enough to think that the invisible envelope 
of our planet should enter so deeply into the very essence of our 
intellectual, moral, and spiritual life, that it is very much 
easier for us to conceive of future intercourse with the creatures of 
the most distant world containing an atmosphere, than with the 
creatures of the nearest by far in the whole universe because it 
has none. 

The wind, naturally enough, as the most active and marked of 
atmospheric agencies, and the most obvious to the old, unscientific 
world, which knew nothing of the constitution of the atmosphere, 
or of its weight, or of its limitation to a given height above the 
surface of the earth, has impressed itself more deeply upon the 
imagination than any other power due to the atmosphere. As an 


zross one, as we think, will be swept away in a session or two . , : : 
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and if women were once educated to accept the conditions of work, 


| a directly religious significance. 


The American-Indian mytholo- 
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to be civil servants, but then competence means something more 
than competence to pass an examination. If they wish to do 


ae a eS ee eae ae Or irit ;;—and the descent of the Spirit, on the first day of corporate 


the giggle implies, and be content if they enter the strife 
to accept its conditions, one of which is no doubt a sup- 
pression, as far as may be, of the idea of their own need of 
deference. It is through evidence of the capacity which comes of 


education, of self-restraint, industry, and seriousness that women | <sn 
a sole 


must win their way to the new position so many of them obviously 
desire. Whether they will be happier when they have won it may be 


women who might be idle and pass what so many men desire, 


lives of lettered ease, are athirst for work, and competent to do it, | 
any legal or social prohibition is pure tyranny, as purely tyranny | 
| «still small voice.” Isaiah spoke of his promised deliverer as 
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as if the same disqualifications were laid on all men with brown hair. 
But then the competence must be secured or when the barrier is 
thrown down women will be trampled to death in the rush ; and 
though ** A Belgravian Young Lady’s” panacea of female colleges 
sounds like an anti-climax, her thought is, we believe, correct. 
The present education of well-to-do girls is the very worst ever 
given to human beings, and all reform, either in their posi- 
tion or their rights, must be based, first of all, on a reform in 
that. 
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is of very little moment. Happiness is not the end of life, and if 


| thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh 


or whither it goeth ” as the natural symbol of the power of ‘the 


Christian life, is said to have been accompanied by “a sound 
from heaven as of a rushing, mighty wind,”—whence, naturally 
enough, the whole range of theological controversies on ‘ inspira- 
tion.’ Yet, on the whole, the wind cannot be said to have had 


y spiritualizing effect on either the literatures or national 
The Hebrews 


It 


was God who made ‘the storm a calm,’ and brought the affrighted 
Hebrew passengers on Pheenician ships to ‘* the haven where they 
would be ;” and though the ‘stormy wind’ fulsilled God's word as 
a messenger, it was never thought of as Leing his word. Elijah was 
taught that “God was not in the tempest,” and was in the 


characters of the people most exposed to it. 


‘‘ hiding-place from the wind.” Christ’s greatest sign of power 
over nature is, that “even the winds and the seas obey Him.” There 


| has always been a disposition to attribute caprice and fickleness to 


| the wind from our complete ignorance of its laws,—a caprice and 
fickleness which God overrules, but which does not so much reveal 
| Him as add to the terrors which require a revelation of Him. 
The great sea-borne nations have usually regarded the wind in a 
very mixed light, as an object both of friendship and hostility, 
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ae 
and considered their work quite as much in the light of a 
struggle with the winds as in that of a grateful use of 
them. Neither has the character of the Northmen and their 
descendants been so much moulded by the mystery and invisibility 
of the wind, as it has by the resistance and courage and enter- 
ise it has provoked. Something of deference for its invisible 
mystic spirit-like power, no doubt, there is in all the great sailor- 
nations; but there is more of hardiness and readiness for risk and 
inand danger. It has done more to train the spirit which 
boldly encounters it as a practical adversary, than the spirit which 
bends awestruck before its shapeless and invisible might. We 
suspect that the mystic influence of the wind has been exerted far 
more through the sounds it causes, than through the forces it exerts, 
—in other words, much more through the intellectual impressions 
it produces in those who have leisure to attend to it, than through 
those who are engaged in using or fighting it, or both using 
and fighting it at once. Wordsworth has well described the 
effect of constant encounters with the wind in Peter Bel! :— 
“ There was a hardness in his cheek, 

There was a hardness in his eye, 

As though the man had fixed his face 

In many a solitary place, 

Against the wind and open sky.” 
‘ Hardness’ is, in general, the effect which blustering winds pro- 
duce on those who habitually encounter them, but it is not ‘ hard- 
ness’ which represents the influence of the wind on the imagina- 
tive literature of nations. In some sense, it may be truly said that 
the wind has a greater imaginative influence on those who dwell 
on land and in towns than on those who are practically concerned 
with it every moment of their lives. The voice of the wind, like 
the voice of the sea, is heard much more impressively by those 
who live on land than by sailors. It is those who live by ‘a 
melancholy ocean,” as Mr. Disraeli says, not those who live on it, 
who enter most into the sad music which it makes. It is 


“The towering headlands crowned with mist, 
Their feet among the billows,” 


which know ‘the ocean for a mighty harmonist,” for it is 
necessarily where winds and seas meet with most resistance that 
they speak most plainly. ‘The sobbing of the wind in the pines, 
its shriek round the old gables of country houses, its minute guns 
against the windows of warm rooms, these enter far more deeply 
into the imagination of nations than the tempests which threaten 
shipwreck at sea. ‘Ihe latter is a practical danger, like the colli- 
sion of railway trains, or the striking down of a tree or house by 
lightning, terrible to encounter or to recollect, but not of the sort 
to affect the imagination of the mass of men in the ordinary 
intervals of life. Action of any kind is a sort of antidote to 
imaginative influences. 
venture to say, affected the contemplative side of men, 
almost as much as its physical force has affected his practical 
life by driving away stagnant vapours and bearing ships over the 
sea. ‘That an envelope of nitrogen, oxygen, and a little carbonic 
acid gas should have this strange power over men, that when 
introduced into a particular cavity of the body, where it does 
nothing towards our physical well-being, it insinuates a thousand 
dreamy thoughts of the past and future, of possibilities that are 
possibilities no more, of yearning to rise above the dreary level 
of monotonous wabit, of remorse, of hope, of infinite desire, is as 
strange as anything we can put our finger on in human life. 
Surely as long as there are wind and pine trees, or even wind with- 
out pine trees,—nothing but chimneys,—for it to enter, there will 
be no need of a protest against materialism? What external 
observer of our planet could think that its gaseous envelope was 
the spring not only of almost half its commerce, but of almost 
half its art and poetry as well? Yet you cannot only trace the 
influence of the atmosphere on art, but of the very sound of the 
sea and wind on the poet’s rhythms. If the recurring hexameter is 
partial imitation of a slowly washing wave, the ode would seem 
to be an attempt to recover the half-regular irregularity of the 
wind’s cadences. ‘This is, we suspect, why the ode is so often 
resorted to by poets in any attempt to touch the chord of infinite 
desires, as by Wordsworth in the ode on the ‘Intimations of 
Immortality ’ and ‘The Power of Sound’ (to which last it is 
evidently specially appropriate), or Gray when he is trying to 
body forth that half-sob of memory with which men are apt to 
look back on the defined and vivid joys and sorrows of childhood, 
in his ode to Eton College ; or Lowell when he is attempting to con- 
nect the vague ideals of a young and buoyant people with the fiery 
trials of civil war, in the fine Commemoration Ode of which we 
Sve some sample last week. We have heard the moaning of the 


But the sound of the wind has, we. 





wind in the chimneys of old, and not unfrequently new, houses 
spoken of as sounding like the voice of “a thousand years ago”; and 
something, no doubt, there really is in the sound peculiarly ca!cu- 
lated to express the sense of loss, and of oblivion, and of desola- 
tion, without any particle of immediate power, though the cause 
of that sound is one of the most potent of forces, in full action at 
the very moment. Nothing is more curious than the effect pro- 
duced upon the mind by the wash of the waves and the blowing of 
the wind in hollow places. It cannot be association which gives 
both sounds their air of mystic dreaminess, of vain lamentation, or 
of melancholy desire. Both sea and wind are potent enough and 
practical enough to make the men who specially devote themselves 
to using and breasting their power hard, keen, daring, rugged. Yet 
the sound of the sea on the shore and the wind roaring through the 
house suggests anything but daring and enterprise. If it suggests 
danger and shipwreck,—that is by association, and because we 
know that shipwrecks come of waves and winds ; directly it does 
not suggest danger or struggle, but rather 

“Old unhappy far-off things, 

And trials long ago,” 

—and this can only be because there are certain sounds adapted of 
themselves to recall certain moods of thought, and which have not 
gained their power to do so by association. This is true of all 
music. But the special expressive power of a high moaning 
wind seems to be to blend an immense variety of subdued notes, 
—notes melancholy in themselves,—into a volume of sound so 
great as to seem like the voice of a great past-away world complain- 
ing of its fate or its oblivion. If it is strange enough—as it is—that 
solid food growing out of the earth shouldsupply human organiza- 
tions with nervous power to perceive and feel, it is at least as 
strange that a few gases ranged round the earth, the more 
immediate object of which seems to be to oxidize our food in the 
lungs, and to provide currents which ventilate our planet’s sur- 
face, should in addition have the extraordinary power of supplying 
us with a medium for speech, a natural music, and an inarticulate 
language of emotion. 








THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
XC.—CeENTRAL ENGLAND: SrAFFORDSHIRE AND DERBYSHIRE : 
—Tue Lanp. 

I the distribution of lands among the followers of William the 

Conqueror, as it remained at the time of the formation of 
Domesday Survey, the following were the chief landowners in 
Staffordshire (Statfordscire):—Roger de Montgomery, Earl of 
Arundel and Shrewsbury, whom we have had so frequently to 
mention, held 30 manors; and Hugh de Montgomery, one. Henry 
de Ferieres (ancestor of the Ferrers or Ferrars family) held seven 
manors, besides Tutbury Castle and borough. He founded a priory 
at Tutbury (probably in the reign of William Rufus), and was one 
of the Commissioners for the formation of the Survey. The 
greatest landowner was Robert de Statford, who had 81 manors. 
It appears from a charter of his great grandson, that the family 
name of this Robert was De Tvenci, and Dugdale conjectures him 
to have been a younger son of Roger de ‘Toeni, standard-bearer of 
Normandy. He probably took his name of Statford from the 
Castle of Statford or Stafford, of which (before it was demolished) 
he was governor. He lived till Henry I.’s time, and founded a 
priory at Stone in Staffordshire for Augustine monks as an 
expiation seemingly for the murder by Enysau de Walton of two 
nuns and a priest, who were settled in a small oratory in that place. 
He also gave two of his lordships to the monks of Evesham, and 
was himself interred with his wife, Avice de Clare, at the entrance 
of the cloister at Stone. Ie is believed to be the ancestor of the 
great family of Stafford, Dukes of Buckingham, whose melancholy 
downfall into the lower ranks of society in the time of the Tudors 
is well known. William Fitz-Ansculf, who held twenty-five 
manors in this county, was the son of Ansculf de Piachengi, 
Sheriff of Surrey. William Fitz-Ansculf had his principal seat 
and castle at Dudelei (Dudley), which had before belonged to Earl 
Edwin. William had four mansurx in the borough of Stat/ord 
(Stafford). One of the other principal lay landowners was Richard 
the Forester. According to Dugdale, he is the same person as 
the Richard Chineu and Richard the Huntsman (Venator). He 
held his lands by the service of keeping the forest of Kunoe 
(Cannock) in Staffordshire, and paying to the King ten marks 
yearly. Besides him we have Rainald de Bailgiole (whom some 
suppose to have been nearly allied to (ruy de Bailliol, who was 
enfeoffed by William Rufus of the barony of Bywell, in Northum- 
berland, and from whom descended the claimants to the throne of 
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Scotland). Ralph Fitz-Hubert (who, according to the Messrs. 
Lysons, was ancestor of the Frechvilles, landowners in Derbyshire 
down to the reign of Charles II.); and Nigel, elsewhere called 
Nigel de Statford. Besides these great Norman landowners, we 
have a list of lands held by the King’s Thanes, the relics of the old 
Saxon and Danish aristocracy. These include the names of Alric 
(holding lands in Bigeford) ; Aluric (or Alvric), Almar, Dunning, 
Leving, Ulwin, Gamel, Sperri, Richard (who held Anne), Alric 
(who held Stagriyesholle), Alwold (who held Crochesdene), Otha 
(holding Cedia), Levild (holding Scestestan), Chenvin, and Alward 
(who held Fentone). The principal ecclesiastical landowners were 
the Bishop of Chester, the Abbots of Westminster and Burton, 
the church of Rheims, and the Canons of Stafford and Handone 
or Hantone (Wolverhampton). 

The Messrs. Lysons supply us with the following summary of the 
distribution of true landed property in Derbyshire under Domesday 
Survey :—* The King held twenty-one manors in demesne, and 
one other was held under the Crown; the Bishop of Chester had 
two; the Abbot and Convent of Buxton six; Roger de Poictou 
four.” He was the third son of Earl Roger de Montgomery, and 
had extensive possessions also “ between the Ribble and the Mersey ” 
in Lancashire, and in Nottinghamshire, which, together with those 
in Derbyshire, appear to have been in the King’s hands at the 
time of the WUVey } while his lands in Yorkshire, Lincolashirg, 
Essex, and Suffolk seem to have been in his actual possession. He 
is said to have received his surname from having married a 
Poictevin woman. ‘‘ Henry de Ferieres held forty-nine manors in 
demesne, and forty-one were held under him.” He was ancestor 
of the Earls of Derby of that family: ‘+ William Peverell held six 
in demesne, six others were held under under him; Walter 
Deincourt held six in demesne,’—Aincurt he is called in the Survey. 
Edward Deincourt, the last of the elder branch of this family, died 
early in the reign of Edward III. ‘‘ Geoffrey Alselin had four in 
demesne, and two were held under him.” His estates after two 
generations went by a daughter to the Bardolphs. His lands 
had all belonged to a Saxon called Tochi. ‘ Ralph Fitz-Hubert 
had eleven manors in demesne, and eight others were held 
under him; Ralph de Burun held four in demesne, a fifth 
was held under him; Ascuit Musard held five in demesne.” 
Ile is also called Hascoit, Hascoith, and Haxolf, and his principal 
seat was at Musarden, in Gloucestershire. ‘‘ Two manors were 
held under Gilbert de Gand, the Conqueror’s nephew ; Nigel de 
Statford held nine manors in demesne.” Dugdale supposes him to 
have been a brother of Robert de Statford. The Gresley family 
claim to be descended from him. ‘ Robert Fitz-William held one, 
Roger de Busli held four in demesne, and four others were held 
under him.” His principal seat was at ‘Tickhill Castle, in York- 
shire, in which county and Nottinghamshire he had his largest 
possessions. His barony terminated,with his grandson, John, who 
left one daughter. ‘The King’s Thanes held twenty-two manors 
immediately of the Crown.” ‘These last include the names of 
Levric, Godric, Edric, ‘lurgille, Dofin, Tolf, Lewin, Raven, 
Bada, Sberne, Hacon, Dolfin, Dunning, Ernvi, Auti, Elgar, and 
Osmund. 

Among the families who took a leading position in Staffordshire 
during the Plantagenet period we may mention Noel of Ranton 
and Ellenhall (Henry II, and Richard I.) ; Cressewell of Cresse- 
well, Fitz-Waleran and De Novant (Richard I.); De Erdington 
(John) ; De Adithlea (Audley), De Kinton, Bonet, De Leia (i.e., 
Leigh), De Bromley, De Haga (i.c., Haig), Extraneus (ée., 
Estranger), De Acton, Corbet of Barlaston, Grendon of Shenston 
and Grendon, De Acovere of Okeover, Bagod of Bromley Bagot, 
De Caverswel, and De Aldahel (Henry I1I.); De Mortimer, 
De Knovil, Springhuse, Ramescley, ‘Tittley or Tutley, Corbet of 
King’s Bromley, De Harlegh, De Beysin, and De Dene (Edward [.); 
Trumwin, De Cheyne, De Swinnerton, and De Bishbury (Edward 
II.); De Hlinkele, Peschale of Peschale and Horsley, De Rug- 
geley of Rugeley and Shenston, De Aston, De Perton, De Lut- 
teley, De Gresley, De Stafford, De Verdon, Basley, and De Hopton 
(Edward II[.); Cornwall, Calleson, De Wirley of Hamstead 
Hall, Walsall, De Mavesyn, De Lichfield, Chetwynd, and Delves 
(Richard IL). In the Lancaster and York period we have Shares- 
hall of Shareshall, Newport of Weston-under-Lyzard, Fraunces, 
Giffard, Basset, Babthorpe, Trussel of Cublesdon and Acton, 
Erdeswick of Sandon, Montgomery, Egerton of Wrinehill, Stanley 
of Elford, Strelly, Lowe of Tymmor, Archer of Statfold, Mitton, 
Blount, Griffith, Ferrars of Tamworth Castle, Astley of Patshull, 
Bagot of Blithfield, Cotton of Harastal Ridware, Cotes of Cotes, 
Wrottesley of Wrottesley Hall, Harcourt, Beaumont of Wednes- 
bury, Wolesley of Wolsley Bridge, and Constable. ‘The Tudor 


period supplies us, among others, with the following new names :— 


Willoughby, Harper, Draycot, Nevil, Grey of Enfield, Smith of 
Elford, Littleton of Pillaton, Vernon, Dudley, FitzHerbert of 
Swinnerton, Meverel, Fleetwood of Calvick priory, Snead of Bride- 
well, Wells of Horecross, Bagnal of Newcastle, Leveson, Schrim- 
shire, Trentham of Roncester Abbey, [lorewood or Whorewood 
Adderley of Blakehaugh, Leigh of Rushell, Bowes of Elford, 
Stanford of Rowley and Perryhall, Crompton of Stone Park, 
and Skevington of Fisherwick. It may be mentioned that the 
extent to which the names of the same families occur in the front 
rank again and again during successive centuries in this county is 
very remarkable. ‘This appears to be more the case in Stafford 
shire than in any county we have yet had occasion to speak of. 

During the Stuart period and before the accession of the House 
of Brunswick, the following additional names appear—Wakering 
Brabazon, Heveningham, Weston of Rugeley, Winsor, Comberford 
of Comberford, Parker of Parkhall, Bowyer of Knipersley, Brough- 
ton, Pyot of Streethey, Moseley, Manwaring of Whitmore, Kin- 
nersley of Loxley, Seabright, Offley of Madeley, Jolliffe of Cavers- 
wall Castle, Ducy of Shenstone, Wilbraham, Cope of Ranton 
Abbey, (Lord) Ward of Himley, Shilton of Wednesbury, White- 
hall of Pipe Ridnare, Gough of Perryhall, Wilson, Allen, Lawton, 
Unwin, Floyr, Inge of Thorpe-Constantine, Dyson, Murhall, 
Moreton, ‘Trafford, Ward, Jervis, Arblester of Longdon, &c. 
Since the accession of the House of Brunswick we may mention 
the names, 4mong many others, of Townsend, Davenport, 
Lawley of Canvell, ‘Turton, Heathcote of Longford, Fowler, 
Molineux, Marsh of Wornberne, &c. In the present day the 
familics of Leveson-Gower, Talbot, Ryder, Bagot, Moseley, 
Buller, Adderley, Paget, Grey (Earl of Stamford) Littleton, 
Anson, Dyot, Legge, and Wrottesley are among those which 
have the greatest position in the county. 

The Messrs. Lysons supply us with a short summary of the 
general changes in property in Derbyshire since Domesday Book, of 
which we may here avail ourselves. ‘‘ The only estates,” they 
say, ‘‘ which have continued in the descendants of those who were 
their possessors at the time of the Domesday Survey, are some 
manors of the Gresley family, which have passed to them in 
uninterrupted succession from their ancestor, Nigel de Statford. 
The greater number of the estates of Henry de Ferrars were 
parcelled out among his retainers, not long after the date of this 
survey, by Henry de Ferrars, and his son Robert, the first Eart 
Ferrars. Among those who had grants from the former we find 
the ancestor of the FitzHerberts, who still (1817) possesses the 
estates then granted. ‘The manors which were retained by the 
Ferrars family in their own hands were forfeited by Robert, Ear! 
of Derby, in the reign of Henry III., and became parcel of the 
Duchy of Lancaster. Ralph FitzHubert was ancestor of 
the Frechvilles,” as we have already mentioned. ‘‘ The estates 
of Walter Deincourt continued in his descendants till they 
became divided between coheiresses, in the reign of Henry VI. 
The estates of the Barons Musard passed to coheiresses in the 
reign of Edward II. ; a marriage with one of them increased the 
landed property of the Frechvilles. Among the possessors 
of considerable landed property in the reign of Henry IL, 
we find only the Shirleys and Curzons who retain any part 
of it at the present day. Among the larger landed 
proprietors of later date may be mentioned the Vernons 
of Haddon, whose estates have passed by inheritance to the 
Duke of Rutland; the Longfords and Leakes, whose estates 
have been dispersed ; the Montgomereys, whose estates passed by 
inheritance to Lord Vernon's ancestors and the representatives of 
the other coheiresses; the Stanhopes, whose estates are now held 
by three noble families of that name ; the Talbots, and Cavendishes. 
The estates of Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, in Derbyshire have 
been partly divided among coheiresses, and have partly passed by 
gift of Elizabeth, Countess of Shrewsbury,”—Bess of Hardwicke, 
—*‘‘to the family of Sir William Cavendish, her husband. These 
estates, with numerous grants of Abbey lands, have passed to his 
descendant, the Duke of Devonshire, who has by far the largest 
landed property in the county, and is lessee under the Crown of 
the greater portion of the Ferrars estate, which was annexed to 
to the Duchy of Lancaster.” 

Among other leading families of Derbyshire at the present day 
we may mention those of Crewe of Calke Abbey, Mundy of 
Shipley and Markeaton, and Colvile; and from manufacturing 
sources, Arkwright and Evans. 








A ‘* BRAIN-WAVE.” 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) : 
S1r,—The reluctance of your correspondents to authenticate with 





real names the stories they have sent you in illustration of 
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«J, I. K.’s” brain-wave theory induces me to submit the 
following narrative. I have heard my father tell the story so 
often, that there can be no reason why I should not tell it again 
in print. Whether the condition you lay down, that the real shall 
also be a well-known name is satisfied in his case it is for you to 
judge. But to philanthropists in general, and prison reformers in 
particular, John Clay, of Preston, is, I think, a familiar name. 
On a Sunday afternoon, about thirty years ago (the precise date 
I cannot recall) my mother, and my eldest sister, then about eight 
years old, were sitting together in the dining-room at home. No 


one else was in the house, except a younger child, his nurse, and | 


another servant; all the rest of the family were absent at a neigh- 
bouring church, and my father was at the gaol. He was due at 
home in about half an hour, it then being nearly four o'clock. 
The afternoon was very wet, but very still, the rain falling in 
torrents, but with an even, steady downpour. While sitting thus 
my mother heard footsteps approach, and presently some one 
opened and passed through the yard door. (This yard door faced 
on to the road; it was then a country road, and the nearest 
house was full 500 yards distant; and any one going to the front 
door would have to pass this yard door, the dining-room windows, 
another window, and then turn round the corner of the house 
through a gate in the garden.) She was a good deal startled, 
more especially because this door, according to domestic regula- 
tions, ought to have been locked. She roused herself to listen 
with all her might, and heard distinctly—all the more distinctly as 
the house was so quiet—the person who had opened the yard door 
enter the house by the back door, traverse a passage in the base- 
ment story, open the door at the foot of the back stairs, mount the 
back stairs, and enter the front hall. But by this time she was 
completely reassured, for she had recognized my father’s footstep. 
He put his unbrella into the stand with a rattling noise, took off 
his top-coat and shook it, and then came through the inner hall 
into the dining-room. ‘Te hall door and dining-room door were 
both ajar, so she easily heard all this. Ife went up to the fire, and 
resting his elbow on the mantelpiece and one foot on the fender, 
stood there for a few moments drying himself. At length she 
said, ** You must be very wet; had you not better go and change 
your clothes at once ?”—* Yes,” he replied, ‘I think I had 
better do so ;” and so he turned, left the room, and went up stairs 
to his dressing room. As he did not come down again for more than 
half an hour, my mother followed him, to see what was the cause 
of his delay. ‘To her astonishment, she found his room empty, 
and no sign of his having been there. She searched through all 
the rooms on the same landing, but could not find him, and at 
length came down stairs again puzzled and frightened ; but trying 
to calm herself with the supposition that, although she had not 
noticed his departure, he must have left the house again, for some 
purpose or other. But while she sat there, still flurried and 
uneasy, she heard again the same footsteps approaching, the same 
opening of the yard door, the same entrance by the back door, 
the same traversing of the passage downstairs, and mounting by 
the back stairs into the hall, the same putting down of the 
umbrella and shaking of the coat, and then my father came into 
the room, walked up to the fire, and placed his elbow on the 
mantelpiece and foot*on the fender, just as he had done before. 
“Why, where have you been ?” exclaimed my mother, as soon as 
she could speak, after the first gasp of amazement. ‘ Been?” 
said he, turning round and noticing for the first time her excite- 
ment and distress, ‘I have been at the gaol as usual.”—*“ Oh!” 
you know, * that’s not what I mean. I mean, where have you 
been since you came in by the back door, just as you have done 
just now, rather more than half-an-hour since?”—**I don’t 
understand you at all; I have come straight from the gaol, and 
never been in the house since I left this morning.”—*‘* Oh! it’s 
too bad, playing jokes like this to frighten me, when you know I 
am not well.” (My mother was in delicate health at the time.) 
And then, in answer to his amazed questions, she poured out the 
story I have told you. 
I believe the incident happened exactly as I have narrated. I 
have heard my father tell the story repeatedly, and he was singu- 
larly trathful and accurate. My mother’s account, too, tallied 
precisely with his. My sister cannot now, I think, distinguish 
between what she recollects and what she has so often heard 
related. But my father at the time questioned her as to what she 
had seen and heard, and her account was that ‘‘I saw mamma get 
up suddenly and go into papa’s dressing-room, and then she went 
into all the rooms up stairs as if she was looking for something, and 
then she came down and looked as if something was the matter ; 
but she wouldn’t answer me when I asked her what it was.” 
When my mother told her story, my father instantly recollected 


that as he left the gaol the thought occurred to him, when he 
‘saw how heavy the rain was, that if he found the yard door un- 
| locked he would go in that way—a thing which he very seldom 
' did—to avoid going round the coraer to the front door; and the 
| thought having once occurred, he mentally rehearsed the circum- 
| stances of his entrance—doing in the spirit precisely what he 
| afterwards did in the body. ‘The distance from the gaol to our 
| home at “ East Cliff” was rather more than two miles, and as this 
' corresponds with my mother’s ‘rather more than half-an-hour,” 
| the conclusion is obvious that while the imag» of the yard door, 
' back stairs, &c., was present in his brain, his ducygo was simul- 
taneously present in my mother’s brain. ‘The incident therefore 
| is as pretty and complete an instance of a * brain-wave” as 
| «J.T. K.” can wish.—I am, Sir, &e., W. L. Chay. 


Rainhill Vicarage, February 9. 
| [Nore.—We have also received the following curious narra- 
| tive, for the authenticity of which, so far, at least, as the form 
| goes in which she received it from Sir Thomas Williams, the 
Dowager Lady Lyttelton, who is still living, herself vouches.— 
| Ey, Spectator.) 

“Admiral Sir Thomas Williams, a straight-forward and excellent 
man, founder of the Royal Naval Female School for the edueation of 
Naval officers’ daughters, was in command of a ship crossing the Atlantic 
Ocoan. His course brought him within sight of the Island of Ascension, 
at that timo uninhabited, and never visited by any ship except for the 
purpose of collecting turtles, which abound on the coast. The island 
was barely described on the horizon, and was not to be noticed at all; 
but as Sir Thomas looked at it, he was seizod by an unaccountable ‘lesire 
to steer towards it. Ilo felt how strange such a wish would appear to 
his crew, and tried to disregard it;—but in vain. His desire became 
more and more urgent and distressing, and foreseving that it would soon 
be more dillicult to gratify it, he told his Licutenaut to prepare to ‘ put 
about ship,’ and steer for Ascension. The ollicer to whom he spoke 
ventured respectfully to represent that changing their course wonid 
greatly delay them,—that just at that moment the men were going 
to their dinner,—that, at least, some delay might be allowed. 
But these arguments seemed to increase Captain Williams's anxioty, 
and he gave the word of command, whichis never resisted. He saw in 
the countenances of his officers an expression of wonder and even 
blame, as strong as is ever shown on an order from the Captain; but he 
was obeyed,—and the ship wag steered towards the unintoresting little 
All eyes and spy-glasses were now fixed upon it, and soon 


island. 
‘It is white—it is a flag—it 


something was perceived on the shore. 
must be a signal!’ and when they neared the shore, it was ascertained 
that sixteen men, wrecked on that coast many days before, and suffer- 
ing the extremity of hunger, had set up a signal, though almost with- 
out a hopo of relief. The shipwrecked men were taken on board, and 
the voyage completed. Sir Thomas related this anecdote in the simplest 
and most tranquil manner, in A.D. 1813 (years after the date of its 
occurrence), to the writer of this account. 
“ Hagley Hall, May 6, 1865. “¢: i,” 


THE FRENCH IMMIGRATION TO PARIS. 
(To tHe Eorrok or tue “Srecraror.”] 

Sir,—The question you raise respecting the actual number of 
masons or builders brought from La Creuse to Paris by the public 
expenditure on building under the Second Empire is one of im- 
portance, for its bearing on the real depopulation and decline of 
cultivation in the rural districts of France ; and I beg leave, 
therefore, to say a few words about it. Following M. Léonce de 
Lavergne—a landed proprictor of La Creuse, who resides there 
a good part of every year, and has written much upon the subject 
in question—I have stated in /raser’s Magazine that in one year 
the number was estimated at 50,000 out of a total population of 
279,000. Incredible as these figures may naturally appear, I must 
adhere to them, unless a conclusive contradiction or correction 
can be furnished. I took them from the second edition of M. de 
Lavergne’s essays on L’ Agriculture et la Population, published in 
1865, which I have not with me where I now write; but they will 
be found in it I am not the less confident—in a foot-note of the 
essay on “ Peace,” if I mistake not. During a recent visit to the 
department in question, I had abundant proof of the absence for 
three-fourths of the year of the greater port of the able-bodied 
male population, from fourteen or fifteen years of age upwards. 
The result is the desert and desolate state of the country I have 
endeavoured to describe briefly in /yvscr. Almost without 
exception the male inhabitants of the villages of La Creuse are 
born masons or builders, who can build their own houses, and 
who, if they go from home for work, turn to that employment if 
they can get it. And in a declining, though healthy and vigorous 
population, with few children, of which the total number of males 
is 140,000, is it not possible that the number of boys and men 
able to work at building might execed 50,000, and that that 
number might actually be attracted to Paris by high wages? 

Perhaps I ought to add my belicf that a certain proportion of 
the total number described as resorting to Varis really go to 
Rheims, perhaps a few to other towns where building is going on. 
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It is possible that the figures ought to be 30,000 in place of 
50,000, but, relying on M. de Lavergne’s habitual accuracy, and 
other evidence, I think I may stand by the larger number for the 
present, that is to say, until I can obtain further information, as 
I shall seek to do.—I am, Sir, &c., T. E. Crirre Leswir, 
NEW ZEALAND. 
{To THe Epitor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—I have read with much interest the letter in this day’s 
Spectator relating to New Zealand. I am unwilling that your 
powerful advocacy, which may do so much good for that colony, 
should be injured by any important and serious mistake; will you, 
therefore, in some manner correct the following most important 
error ? 

Your correspondent complains that native lands can only be 
sold to the Government. ‘That system no longer exists. The 
Government does not now purchase lands from the natives. Upon 
the 17th of May, 1865, a proclamation was issued abolishing the 
previous system, and concluding with these words :—‘‘ Now, there- 
fore, I, the Governor, do hereby revoke all commissions authoriz- 
ing the purchase of land on behalf of the Crown from the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the colony of New Zealand, and do pro- 
claim that the Native Land Purchase Department will, from and 
after the date hereof, be done away with and cease to exist.” 

No purchases of land except, I believe, in two exceptional cases, 
have since that time been made by the Government.—I am, Sir, &c., 

February 6, 1869. G. GREY. 


BOOKS. 
_ > - 
SIR F. H. DOYLE ON POETRY.* 
In these three lectures of his first year’s Professorship, Sir Francis 
Doyle has added one more to the many thoughtful discussions of 
that still unanswered question of human philosophy, ‘what is 
poetry ?’—also an essay of great delicacy and discrimination, the 
most effective, we think, of the three, on ‘Provincial Poetry,’-—and 
a criticism of Dr. Newman's * Dream of Gerontius,” which does, 
perhaps, less complete justice to the singularly powerful poem 
under review, though it endeavours to do that, than it does to the 
medizval class of poems of which Sir I’rancis Doyle considers the 
‘“‘ Dream of Gerontius ” as a belated representative. ‘The inaugu- 
ral lecture seems to us the least striking of the three, although, or 
perhaps because, it is written on a theme which every thoughtful 
man tries at some period of his life to master in vain. On a subject 
on which so much has been written, we look insensibly fora higher 
standard of power than we do on subjects where the competition 
has been less close and the effect of ‘natural selection’ less opera- 
tive. We shall scarcely be able to do more than criticize the 
general drift of this first lecture. Sir Francis Doyle is always 
sensible ; indeed, sometimes he seems to think so much more of the 
reputation of good, sound, worldly sense than of anything else, 
that he rather ostentatiously eschews the authoritative style of his 
predecessor in the chair, and displays iu its place an almost strained 
and artificial humility if not levity, as though he would call 
attention to the fact that he is a mere man of the world, and not either 
authorized or willing to affect the voice and tone of academic wisdom ; 
—as, for example, where he compares (p. 9) the poet who succeeds 
amongst the many who fail to Beau Brummel’s successful white 
muslin tieamong the unshapely mass of crumpled neckcloths; speak- 
ing of itas ‘a flower which had emerged out of some thirty dishevelled 
existences,’ That passage strikes us as showing a shade of the affec- 
tation which exults in affecting nothing, and as lowering slightly 
the dignity of his subject. But the man of the world’s sense, 
which is slightly exaggerated in passages like this (and which is not 
after all Sir Francis Doyle's forte, as he shines in the analysis of 
delicate and tender beauty or sentiment), is displayed to better 
effect in passing sentence on the fanciful theories of others. ‘Thus 
the forced simile which we have quoted occurs in a controversial 
passage intended to refute a view of Mr. Ruskin’s, scarcely, 
perhaps, worth Sir Francis Doyle’s powder and shot, that ininor 
poets are of no use, have no raison d'etre, and should suppress their 
‘swallow flights of song’ altogether. Against this Sir Francis 
argues very justly, that in smothering your small poets you might 
very well smother an unfledged great poct amongst them; that a 
great poet is only sclected from amongst the small by a process 
akin to that by which, in Nature, the natural advantages of select 
individuals of the various animal or vegetable types contribute to 
their nourishment and aggrandizement,—and that thus it is by cor- 
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dial appreciation of the good things of minor poets, that the popular 


sympathy is cherished on which the great poets feed. That is 
good sense and good criticism ; and Sir Francis Doyle shows pre- 
cisely the same kind of good sense and good criticism where he 
maintains that the poetic imagination is not a specifically different 
faculty from any possessed by ordinary men, but a faculty common 
to all men specially developed, specially nourished, and in un- 
usually high intensity. 

So far we go heartily with the Oxford Professor. When he 
comes, however, to give his own account of what the poetic faculty 
is, we are far less satisfied. First, he traces back poetry in the 
main to ‘that dissatisfaction with what is present and close at 
hand which is one of Nature’s silent promises to the heart, one 
stimulus to the advancement of our race, one evidence of the 
abiding greatness of man.” ‘This is Campbell’s dogma revived, 
that ‘ distance lends enchantment to the view,’ &c., and we doubt 
exceedingly if it be true at all. It is not ‘distance’ but fresh- 
ness of perception which is alone necessary for the poetic appre- 
hension. It is habit, not nearness, which dulls the mind and the 
sense. Asa great thinker has observed, if you look at a familiar 
landscape upside down, i.e., with your head between your legs, all 
the first glory of its fresh colouring and soft radiance will return 
to you, simply because the unusual posture gives back to the eye 
its power of seeing what it has forgotten to see as not affecting 
the practical details of the landscape. Even sharp pain, as well as 
keen joy, will frequently restore the power of framing any object 
of thought or perception in the true imaginative atmosphere, not 
because either the one or the other pushes what is perceived or 
thought away to an ideal distance, but because all keen life, painful 
or delightful, stirs up the vital power, and throws a new intensity 
into the act which had grown dull with the monotony of habit,— 
at least, so we should account for the facts we have named ; and 
the same account may, we believe, be given of what Sir Francis 
Doyle has, we imagine, present to his mind, when he speaks of poetic 
power as being rooted in dissatisfaction with ‘‘ what is present 
and close at hand.” The truth, no doubt, is that we remember 
the past, and look forward to the future, with only the more vivid 
parts of the past and the more vivid expectations of the future 
prominently before us; the ‘stale, flat, unprofitable ’ details of our 
old experience disappear, and as regards the future fail to appear, 
and we see vividly only that which is really vivid to us, only that 
in which we have been or are deeply interested. If dissatisfaction with 
the present were the true root of poctic feeling, almost every one 
might be a poet in looking backward or looking forward. Yet that 
is so far from the case, that nothing is less poetic in truth than empty 
idealism. ‘There is no such thing as true poetry without the 
power to find it in the realities of the present, and to transfer the 
minute detail of immediate perception to the visions of the past or 
the future. Ilow could Wordsworth’s rapture over the daisy, or 
‘Tennyson’s soliloquy of the Northern farmer, be classified under 
Sir Frances Doyle’s general formula of ‘ dissatisfaction with what 
is present and close at hand,” or presented as a special form 
of Shelley’s ‘‘ desire of the moth for the star”? So far from that 
line of Shelley’s describing the essence of all poetry, it seems to us 
to describe only a very rare kind of poetry indeed, which it takes a 
more unique faculty than almost any other ktnd to make poetry at 
all,—the poetry of abstract desire, the poctry of that vague thirst 
of the soul which is universal indeed, but almost universally 
unpoetic,—because it has no sullicient individuality of feature to 
stamp any clear image on our minds unless it be taken up as the 
theme of a mind whose desire burns keener, brighter, and more 
clear than that of the vast majority of our race. In the fine 
lecture on ‘ Provincial Poetry’ Sir Francis Doyle remarks that 
poems with a ‘ pathetic wail ’ in them are much easier to make effec- 
tive than any other, because they are sure to command an 
echo from ‘instincts alive in all hearts at all times.” The 
fact is true, but we doubt very much about the Professor's 
explanation. If it were the true explanation, the poems of love 
and hope, being equally sure to command an echo, would be equally 
likely to please ; and we know noue that are more difficult to write, 
and more certain in ordinary hands to fail. ‘The reason, we 
believe, why poems with a ‘ pathetic wail’ in them are on the 
whole more popular, and more successful, is not that they appeal 
to “instincts which are alive in all hearts at all times,” but that 
they are apt to appeal to. these instincts with a special realily 
and individuality of form. Nothing is more noticeable than 
‘the habit which fresh grief has of clinging to individual 
\traits and incidents in the past wherein was realized the 
| fullness of that of which we now feel so keenly the want. ‘Thus 
| the beauty of Mr. Barnes’s exquisite little Dorsctshire poem, on 
which Sir F. Doyle is commenting when he makes this remark 
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as to poems with a ‘ pathetic wail’ in them, seems to us to be due 
to the intense reality with which the mourning father recalls the 
happy little walks to church, and more especially the passage of 
the little family procession through the white turnstile, in each of 
the four successive niches of which each of the four members of 
the family passed in turn to the other side, and to the vivid 
picture of the swelling hearts with which they now observe the 
last niche turn empty round the axis :— 
“ But up at woone pleiice we come by 
’T were hard to keep woone’s two eyes dry: 
On Steiin-cliff road, ‘ithin the drong, 
Up where, as vo’k do pass along, 
The turnén-stile, a-painted white, 
Doo sheen by day an’ show by night. 
Vor always there, 2s we did goo 
To church, thik stile did let us drough, 
Wi’ spreadén eiirms that wheel'd to guide 
Us each in turn to t’other zide. 
An’ vu’st ov all the train he took 
My wife, wi’ winsome gait an’ look ; 
An’ then zent on my litile maid, 
As skippen onward, overjay'd 
To reach agciin the pleiice o’ pride, 
ler comely mother’s left han’ zido. 
An’ then, a-wheelén roun’, ho took 
On me, ‘ithin his third white nook. 
An’ in the fourth, a-sheiiken wild, 
He zent us on our giddy child. 
But yesterday he guided slow 
My downceast Jenny, vull 0’ woe, 
An’ then my little maid in black, 
A-walkén softly on her track : 
An, a’ter he'd a-turn'd ageiin, 
To let me goo along the leiino, 
He had noo little bwoy to vill 
His last white eiirms, an’ they stood still.” 
The distinctive feature here is not in the appeal to ‘ instincts 
which are alive in all hearts at all times,” but in the peculiar 
success of that appeal through the perfect individualization of the 
situation; and we take it that it is because grief is so much more 
apt to be minutely rea/ in the detail of its individualizing memory 
than either the passion of love or the anticipations of hope, that 
poems of this class are so much oftener successful than poems 
of any other. It is not in the universality of the instinct 
which breathes in them that their frequent success consists, but in 
the disposition of that instinct to vivify truly the minute detail of 
real life, to cling to particulars with passion. Indeed, Sir F. 
Doyle partly admits in a later passage that it is of the essence of 
poetry to individualize,—/.e., we imagine, that its essence does 
not consist in * dissatisfaction with what is present and close at 
hand.” For he says:—‘ From this point of view, the first con- 
stituent element of the imagination seems to be a particular form 
of memory, which presents its facts in groups, with all their 
attendant circumstances and details retraced to the life. It 
stretches out, as it were, into a spiritual gallery, holding and 
exhibiting a long series of pictures gathered from the past; one 
man recollects that such a thing has happened, another exactly 
how it happened, and this last kind of recollection is, no doubt, 
one of the main foundations on which the imagination has to 
rest.” We confess that we do not see the reconcilability of this 
statement with the false analysis of the root of poetic feeling to 
which we have referred. 

Then the lecturer goes on to assert that ‘the radical difference 
which separates the poetic imagination proper from other forms 
of the same faculty, from those at least which deal with articulate 
words, is that itis essentially and above all things suggestive,” 
which he explains further by saying that instead of elaborating a 
theme like a rhetorician, ‘‘ a poet is content to touch a chord which 
then vibrates at will as its own sensitiveness may dictate; and 
according to the number and intensity of the vibrations awakened, 
legitimately awakened, [ mean, is the poetical power shown.” 
ile illustrates his meaning by a passage from Jeremy ‘Taylor :— 

* But, again, let us take this other sontonce :—‘I have read of a fair 
young German gontleman, who, living, often refused to be painted, but 
put off the importunity of his friends by giving way that, after a few 
days’ burial, ihey might send a painter to his vault, and if they saw 
cause for it, draw the image of his death to the life.” The Bishop then 
proceeds to enumerate, rhetorically, the ghastly circumstances of that 
condition, but he concludes, and, as it were, locks his sentences together 
by a touch of the purest poetry, and ‘so he stands painted among his 
armed ancestors!’ His arméd ancestors! That single word, that short 
epithet, builds up for us in an instant a feudal eastle, frowning with all 
its towers above the Danube or the Rhine, with its wide halls, its 
sounding corridors, its stately picture-galleries filled with the master- 
pieces of Albert Diirer, of Holbein, and the like. We know further how, 
in the midst of men and women who seemed to move and breathe along 
its walls, that fearful shadow in the midst was even then mocking at 
their false pretences io life. We know how the bereaved mother and 
forlorn sisters knelt continually beneath, praying for the repose of the 

dead, and how the shuddering vassals crossed themselves as they 


passed. We know all this; but we read it by alight which lives and 
spreads within, as soon as it has been kindled for us from without. 
And therefore I go on to say that we feel ourselves to be in the presence 
of a great rhetorician, no doubt, but also in that of a genuin 

Nay, so completely does the innermost pootry of a line lie in 1, 
and not in the outward form of words, that the very same passage may 
be high poetry or simplo prose according to the suggestions which it 
involves. When Ariel, in answer to Prospero’s inquiries as to how it is 
possible that the affections of a man injured as he had been should be 
touched by the misery of his foes, replies at once, ‘mine would, sir, 
were they human,’ nothing can be more unpretending than this bricf 
speech considered as to its form of expression; but what interminable 
insights does it not open out into the world of spirits, and tho infinite 
gradations of being !’ 
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We have stated Sir F. Doyle’s rather vague theory as plainly as 
we could, and given his own illustration, but we confess that we 
are but little satisfiel with it. Of course, it is true that a single 
touch, awakening a distinct chord of feeling, if it be the right 
chord, will often add indefinitely to the beauty of a poem ; and that 
the slighter the touch, the more secret the hand which awakens 
new life in us, the greater the effect, if it be adequate to its 
purpose. Concentration of power is always tantamount to an 
increase of power, if the concentration of power is not beyond 
the popular apprehension. But is there any truth in saying that 
the distinctive feature of the poetic method is delineation by sug- 
gestion rather than delineation in full? Or if there is, what 
precisely is meant by the suggestive method? Is there anything 
specially suggestive, as distinguished from fully delineative, in 
Wordsworth’s celebrated description of the owls of Windermere, or 
of the boy listening to the hootings which he had provoked ?— 
“...... Many a timo 
At evening, when the earliest stars began 
To move along the edges of the hills, 
Rising or sotting, he would stand alone 
Beneath the trees or by the glimmering lake, 
And there, with fingers interwoven, both hands 
Prossed closely palm to palm, and to his mouth 
Uplifted, he, as through an instrument, 
Blew mimic hootings to the silent owls 
That they might answer him. And they would shout 
Across the watery vale and shout again, 
R 'sponsine to his call, with quivering pe als 
And long hatloos and screams and echoes loud 
Redoubled and redoubled ; concourse wild 
Of jocund din!) And when it chanced 
That pauses of deop silence mocked his skill.’ 
Then sometimes in that silence while he huny 
Listening, a gentle shock of mild surprise 
IIas carried far into his heart the voice 
Of mountain torrents, or the visible seeno 
Would enter unawares into his mind, 
With all its solemn imagery, its rocks, 
Its woods, and that uncertain heaven received 
Into the bosom of the steady lake.” 
The lines we have italicized, though not the finest in the passage 
’ . F ’ 
are very fine, and singularly fall in the form and detail of their 
expression ; and even the finest conception of all, that “ gentle 
shock of mild surprise ” which ‘ carrie] fur into his heart the voice 
of mountain -torrents,”—a conception which derives some of its 
power from a suggested likeness between the heart and the depths 
of a mountain cavern, does not seem to us to owe its force to the 
brief concentration of the image, so much as to the truth 
and vividness and freshness of the illustration it conveys of the 
vast difference between the relative depth of different external 
impressions on the mind of the observer,—some sinking * far” 
into the heart, where others, for no observable reason, only just 
touch, and linger on, the surface. We doubt exceedingly if Sir 
Francis Doyle’s canon as to the necessary suggestivcness of the 
poetic style will hold water. Some poets, and no doubt the finest, 
are eminently concentrated and suggestive in their use of words, 
but even they, on fitting occasions, and those often the highest 
occasions, discover astyle of ‘inked sweetness long drawn out” to 
suit a thought of the same nature. Others, again, though poets of 
a higher order, seldom use the pregnant, almost always the 
elaborate style. Surely the essence of poetry docs not consist in 
such a distinction as this? We suspect that the test of poetry 
consists in its power to express the greatest fullness of life appro- 
priate to the particular theme, which of course, again, will be 
generally measure:l by its power to awaken that fullness of life in 
the finest and richest natures to which it appeals. 

We have exhauste:l our space in criticizing the least perfect, 
and therefore the most criticizable of Sir Francis Doyle’s three 
lectures, with little allusion to the second and finest of the three, 
and none to the third. But all three lectures are full of thought- 
ful discrimination and fine insight: while the lecture on ‘ Pro- 
vincial Poetry’ seems to us singularly true, eloquent, and 
instructive. 








* This is the far tiner version of the first edition 
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LORD CAMPBELLS LIVES OF LYNDHURST AND which hits all round as could be contrived,—the reputation of the 
first Lady Lyndhurst being sneered away, the second Lady 
Lyndhurst being only credited with an attempt to become 
leader of fashion, and Lord Lyndhurst depreciated for his juvenile 
habits in old age, all in a single sentence, not one word of which 


BROUGHAM.* 


Lorp Campsite has had his revenge—perhaps in the most curious 
form that revenge has ever been taken. It would not suggest it- 
self at first sight to any one that the most efficient way to pay 
back old scores on your rivals, or rather those who were too far 
above you to be rivals, who eclipsed you altogether in the race of 
life, and hustled, oppressed, and ridiculed you in the obscurity to 
which you were relegated, is to write a biography of them which 
it would not be decent to publish while the subjects of it were 
living, but which is kept ready for their death, and may even do 
its work although you are dead before them. Yet this is what 
Lord Campbell has done, and the shaft, long prepared and polished, 
is at last driven home. ‘The revenge is complete enough, although, 
all concerned are in their graves when the last step is taken. It 
may be a weakness of humanity to value posthumous repute, but 
so long as men do so, a posthumous vilification is as great an 
injury, or greater than a similar attack while in life. Besides, you 
can give out while your victim is living the fate you have in store 
for him, and thus add a new terror to death, as Brougham 
said in jest, which perhaps would have been as bitter as it was 
actually good-humoured bad he known beforehand all the truth. 
It would have been indeed impossible to anticipate the sort of 
performance which Lord Campbell here calls a biography, though 
his taste and his unscrupulousness had been exhibited in previous 
works, Writing of contemporaries with whom he had been more 
in contact than all but one or two of his previous subjects, against 
whom without exception his grudges were more deep and lasting, 
he has contrived in the briefest possible compass to say everything 
that is ill of them which he knows, or which the veriest scandal 
of the time has invented or exaggerated. Nothing is omitted that 
can bring themintodisrepute if it has the faintest colour of authority, 
and sometimes where there is no pretence of authority. ‘There is 
an unconscious felicity in the form of the work, approaching 
closely a manifestation of genius, though that is the last quality 
one would be inclined to ascribe to the biographer. Nursing his 
revenge long, brooding over his subject for years, dealing with 
personal transactions in which he was himself concerned, possessed 
by a steady and malignant antipathy of which he was not fully 
aware, he has brought every power to bear in the execution of the 
work ; and writing from the fullness of his heart, rushing on from 
topic to topie that really interested him, he has achieved a singu- 
lar success as a literary artist. Instead of the two lives before us 
being mere loose heaps of gossip and anecdote, as previous lives 
from the same pen have been, they are sketches of character— 
character only imagined to a large extent, though that rather adds 
to their literary merit, which for compactness, and force of outline, 
and vivid colouring are rarely excelled by the cleverest novelist. 
As with artists of genius, Lord Campbell’s greatest successes are 
often in the small touches, and nothing is more astonishing than 
the ingenuity with which the most damaging things are said in the 
most natural manner. ‘Thus, describing a banquet at the Temple 
in 1546, he writes :— 

“Tho Chairman, in proposing my health, called me his ‘noble and 
biographical friend,’ and expressed great confidence in my discrimination 
aud impartiality if 1 should live to delineate the virtues of Lyndhurst 
and Brougham. I said that my great hope was yet to see Wetherell 
himself in the ‘ Marble Chair;’ and then, although I might not agree in 
all his opinions, I should be delighted to celebrate his honourable career, 
and to hold up for the imitation of posterity his chivalrous devotion to 
principle, at whatever sacrifice. Some said that I then maliciously 
looked askance at Lyndhurst ; but this is untrue, for I then had forgotten 
that his path had ever been otherwise than straightforward, or that he 
had not through life been disinterested and consistent.” 


Then we have many sentences like the following :— 


“Lyndhurst prudently abstained from objecting to the second reading, 
but before allowing it to be considered in the committee, he delivered a 
very long and claborate speech against it, giving a very favourable 
specimen of his powers of reasoning and misrepresentation.” 


“The eccentric Brougham occasionally discomposed our proceedings 
by coming in when the ease was half heard, and putting questions 
without having listened to the argument; but he was docile and 
manageable, and, when necessary, he could prepare himself and give 
judgment very creditably.” 


“ Although the new Lady Lyndhurst, like her predecessor, tried to 
become a leader of fashion, she preserved an unsuspected reputation, and 
took devoted care of her husband, who, notwithstanding the juvenility 
of his mind and habits, was now sinking into the vale of years.” 


‘The last extract is perhaps as perfect a specimen of a sentence 


* Lives of Lord Lundiurst and Lord Brougham, Lord Chancellors and Keepers of the 
Great Seal of England, By the late John, Lord Campbell, LL.D., F.R.S.E. London: 
John Murray. 1860. 


is probably true. But the biographer does not fail in longer 

. . . . , bo 
flights. ‘This is the picture of Lord Brougham’s old age, fromm 
1852-56 :— 

“If I were to continue any minuteness of detail, I should not only 
have to relate year by year how he left his chateau at Cannes in the 
middle of January, and, passing a few days in Paris, turned up in tho 
House of Lords on the first night of the session to make some de sultory 
observations in the debate on the Address, in answer to the Queen's 
Speech ; how he presented many petitions to the Houso every evening, 
taking the opportunity of reminding their Lordships of what he had 
done and what he still intended to do for law reform; how he claimed 
the county courts as his creation, and attempted to give the county- 
court judges unlimited jurisdiction over all matters civil and criminal, 
legal and equitable, military and ecclesiastical ; how he made repeated 
speeches on the same subject when giving notice of a motion, when 
withdrawing the notice, and renewing the notice, as well as when the 
motion came on; how he still mado himself prominent in the House by 
a copious distribution of praise and censure among those he mentioned 
or alluded to; how he was ever esteemed a delightful companion in 
private, flattering his friends to their face and laughing at them 
behind their back ; how he affected to attend judicially to the hearing of 
appeals when he was writing notes to his male and female acquaintances 
at the rate of a score in a morning; how he gave pleasant dinners, at 
which he loved to assemble thoso with whom he had had the bitterest 
quarrels, and charmed them all with his good-humour and kindness ; 
how he delivered speeches at the Law Amendment Society. exalting him- 
self and vilipending all competitors in the race of law reform; how he 
steadily made the Liaw Review a tiresome vehicle of self-laudation and 
vituperation of others; how he would get sick of such occupations 
about Easter, and run off for relief to the rapid motion and the sight of 
the Mediterranean Sea; how at the end of a month he would return and 
resume his old course till the end of the session, having in the mean- 
time published various speeches and pamphlets, aud prepared new 
editions of some of his innumerable works ; how he then retreated to 
Brougham Hall, where ho hospitably entertained those whom in his 
writings he had attacked, was attacking, and intended to attack; how 
the unceasing rains and mists of Westmoreland drove him away in 
search of a more genial climate ; how in Paris he gave lectures on his 
philosophical discoveries to the members of the Institute, who, notwith- 
standing their natural politencss and respect for his energy and per- 
severance, experienced somo difliculty in steadily preserving a coun- 
tenance of admiration; and how he again hybernated in the Chateau 
Eleanor Louise till awoke by the Queen's proclamation summoning 
another session of Parliament at Westminster.” 

The mingled cleverness and malevolence of all this writing 
excite a certain kind of admiration. It is impossible not to relish 
the entertainment, much as the author may be despised aud his 
moral attitude arouse disgust. One reason for not turning away 
is the conviction that the victims are safe game. They may not 
be so black as they are painted, nor their demerits be precisely of 
the kind described, but there were self-seeking, and vanity, and 
recklessness of principle in their career sufficient to excuse a little 
grim pleasure in seeing them caricatured. Our feelings would be 
different if Lord Campbell’s victims were men who had escaped 
suspicion and obloquy, and had in the main been disinterested. 
There is besides a peculiar quality, which we hardly know how to 
describe—a sort of mixture of bowhomic and sineerity—which 
makes a thorough hatred of the writer impossible. We relish 
the attack because the sufferers deserved some punishment, 
and we relish it all the more because it was the writer's 
nature to be unjust. He has evidently no suspicion that he 
is doing anything very atrocious. Ile is damaging his heroes, 
but how much he does not know. The gusto with which he 
fills in the darker traits, the candour with which he paints 
the hypocrisy of himself and his subjects in being amiable with 
one another and indulging in slander of any one of them who 
is absent, the descriptions of dinners to which they invited each 
other in the midst of their mutual hostilities, the constant assump- 
tion of low motives in every action as if the imagination of a high 
motive was absurd, —are all characteristic of a man who was himself 
hard if not unscrupulous, and whose conscience was more a sense 
of the feeling of the world on moral subjects than any internal 
power, which affected in any other than the most indirect and 
reflex manner his own habits and conduct. It is, perhaps, this 
assumption which is the most successful artistic element in Lord 
Campbell's portraiture ; we are introduced to a game of chicanery, 
and deceit, and intrigue, by one who was intimate and relished 
intimacy with the players, but who has an impression that the 
woild will not approve, and writing to secure that disapproval, 
produces a stronger impression by the peculiar tone of his dis- 
paragement. 

Such being the nature of the book, it would of course be out of 
place to discuss the character or career of either Lyndhurst or 
Brougham in connection with it. We have only their personal 
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careers viewed in the narrowest aspect. 
Lyndhurst but the self-seeking politician, in pursuit from the first 
of self-advancement, loving fashion and distinguished society and 
gay life, but with an ardent ambition to hold the most prominent 
place in the political scene, using all his knowledge, and learning, 
and varied accomplishments as mere counters in the personal 
game, careless even of the judicial fame that was in his power, in 
order that the real end of his life might be reached. The insinua- 
tions that he concealed his parentage, turned coat in politics, 
obstructed for personal ends measures which he believed of public 
advantage, and was ever stealthy and cunning, make the character 
Mephistophelian or demonic. Lord Campbell, in fact, twice 
insinuates that such was the character he meant to delineate,—once, 
at a certain stage of Lyndhurst’s career, where he used the phrase 
‘all is not lost,” and his biographer parenthetically notes that he 
had the *‘ courage never to submit or yield,” and again, where he 
thus applies to Lyndhurst’s rising in the House of Lords after a 
long abstention, Milton's description of Beelzebub in the Senate 
House of Pandemonium :— 
“With grave 

Aspect he rose, and in his rising seemed 

A pillar of State; deep on his front engraven 

Deliberation sat, and public care ; 

And princely counsel in his face yet shone, 

Majestic, though in ruin,” 
—adding, with reference to the dignified exordium of the speech 
which Lyndhurst delivered, “Such was the proemium to the 
most factious, the most democratical, and the most sophistical 
speech I ever heard in Parliament.” Of course, Lyndhurst, with all 
his unscrupulousness and devotion to mean ends, does not answer 
to this picture. A man of his powers could not but leave a dis- 
tinct intellectual mark of some sort, and his human qualities of 
generosity and good-nature deserved kindlier treatment. The 
caricature of Brougham is even more complete. The things which 
Campbell is concerned with,—his insatiable vanity, his escapades, 
his affectation of universality in literature and science,—were, 
after all, the smallest parts of a man who was full of intellec- 
tual force, who moved England for one generation as it has been 
given to few men to move it, and some of whose writings will 
live in spite of the eager voluminousness with which he wrote and 
spoke. We learn here all about Brougham’s high jinks as a boy 
at Edinburgh High School, as a Scotch advocate, as a brieflless 
barrister, and restless member of Parliament, especially as Lord 
Chancellor, when his head was nearly turned, down to his proposal 
to the Provisional Government of 1848 to become a French citizen 
—how he was so untrustworthy that no colleague could trust him’ 
and how cunninger men, like Lord Lyndhurst, could play upon 
his vanity for their own gain. But the political history of the 
agitator is wanting, or any account of his political philosophy, or 
any notion of the man who could sketch so vigorously the states- 
men of his time. There is no real attempt even to describe what 
Lord Brougham’s contribution to law reform came to, though it came 
strictly within the personal narrative, and could not wholly be left 
to a separate chapter at the close. Lord Campbell probably could 
not have written a real biography of Brougham, though he might 
perhaps of Lyndhurst; but he has certainly done so of neither. 
His book may perhaps be resorted to by future biographers for the 
sake of personal reminiscences, if the taint of malicious exaggera- 
tion, and even malicious invention, will permit them to use it. In 
other respects, despite the entertainment it may give to those who 
yet remember something of Lyndhurst and Brougham and their 
relations to their biographer, it is a thoroughly bad book. 

One of the oddest impressions derived from these biographies is 
their antiquity. The real interest in the lives of the men 
described not only ceased one or two generations ago, so that they 
belong to a past period, but the tone of the book is of that period 
too. It has not the atmosphere of the present day about it. Per- 
haps Lord Campbell's scurrilousness and total want of patience to 
write a real biography would have been less marked had he not 
written at a time when political struggles are less keen than they 
were, and the outward proprieties, marking some real advance in 
public morality, we hope, are more observed. We can hardly now 
imagine a generation which was so much harder than the present, 
less exacting in the public motives of its public men, and less 
surprised at the most audacious profligacy ; when the exploits of 
the men, too, from whom less was expected, filled the public eye 
more. The reader of the present day is apt to feel rather a 
contemptuous indifference towards the shameless political intri- 
guers of a past generation, just as he feels towards the great 
commercial swindlers of his own time, or the men who now openly 
sacrifice principle for place ; but Lord Campbell had no suspicion 
that his scandalous narrative would not be of supreme interest, 


We see nothing of | 





that when it came to be published there would have been an 
improvement in the manner of party politics coincident with a 
diminution in their command of public attention. ‘The base and 
libellous attacks on the Queen at the beginning of her reign, of 
which we get a glimpse in this volume, may show the breadth of 
the gulf which separates the two periods. We may not be much 
better in reality than our fathers and grandfathers were, but it is 
a large gain for the future to have a purer public life, so that a 
book out of the old period gives a disagreeable shock ; and to have 
established a habit of discussing broad questions and interests in 
which party politics occupy a small space, and the private 
personal element is as yet suppressed. 





MR. RODEN NOEL’S POEMS.* 
THES poems—some of them, at least—ought certainly to be 
read. We wish to premise this briefly and emphatically, because 
the faults of the volume are so salient that the refined reader, 
lazily and casually turning over its pages, may easily conjecture 
ill of them, and the conscientious critic is inevitably impelled to 
ample censure. 

The refined reader has now such a mere fragment of attention to 
give to a new poet, that he must be caught at once or not at all. 
He demands a clear and complete mastery of the art of poetic 
expression, together with some obvious originality of style. He 
may be taken by a novel tune, lured by a harmonious quaintness 
of manner, flattered by [catching subtle conceits that at once 
strain and satisfy the intellect, penetrated by some curious felicity 
of phrase that seems to give final form to a familiar feeling ; or 
fascinated by the accidental charm of some small lyrical poem 
(every individual has a mysterious and unaccountable selec- 
tion of favourite lyrics), he may be led to search for more. 
Or if, without any such bait, he consents to embark on nar- 
rative verse, he requires that the story should unfold itself with 
faultless ease of narration; without any obscurities that puzzle, 
any oddities that jar, any baldness or commonplace that drops 
him flat on the solid earth. ‘Tried by this test, the first and longest 
tale in Mr. Noel’s volume, which, if not the most striking, cer- 
tainly ought to be the most popular of his poems, may meet with 
undeserved neglect. ‘There are two perils which threaten the 
writer of verse-narratives at the present day, neither of which Mr. 
Noel has avoided. On the one hand, he is inevitably forced into 
unequal rivalry with the modern novelists. He writes for minds 
accustomed to elaborate constructions of plot and subtle dis- 
criminations of character, and he is required to produce 
an equivalent effect by a few strokes. We cannot be sur- 
prised that he often fails. ‘*Aylmer’s Field,” in the Lau- 
reate’s last volume, was an instance of such a_ failure. 
Strip that poem of its dress of diction, remove one or two fine 
scenes, and it reads like an abstract of a third-rate three-volume 
novel. Mr. Noel's ‘“‘ Beatrice” is open to the same or still 
stronger censure ; his plot is not merely bad, its badness is of an 
old-fashioned and now discredited sort. ‘There isa hero of old 
family who marries a heroine of low degree; their domestic bliss 
is disturbed by a wicked duke amorous of the heroine, aided by 
a wicked lady amorous of the hero; the latter (vainly admonished 
by an impossible old peasant to restrain his passions) throws the 
duke down a precipice; and so forth. Secondly, the idyllic 
blank verse in which this poem is written is a style the diffi- 
culties of which none of the many writers who now use it 
seem to us to appreciate; except always Tennyson, who is 
even nervously alive to them. Its language should be absolutely 
simple, yet never vulgar; its matter should be made up of 
details, ordinary but never trivial ; its rhythmical movement shall 
be a curve frequently approaching yet never touching the level 
line of prose. Only a consummate artist can fulfil these con- 
ditions ; and Mr. Noel is by no means a consummate artist. His 
simplicity is often undignified ; his dialogue descends to twaddle, 
or petrifies into dull debate ; and his verse is often prose, with 
one or two transpositions to make it scan. 

In spite of all this, it is impossible to read the poem through 
without being powerfully moved. ‘There are passages in it which 
for intensity and tenderness, clear and vivid vision, spontaneous 
and delicate sympathy, may be compared with the best efforts of 
our best living writers. It is impossible to convey any idea of 
these excellencies without extracts too long for our limits. The 
heroine is very real and charming, though wanting in individuality 
and a little too infantine; and the best scenes are those in which 
she is the central figure; except, perhaps, the hero's struggle with 
the wicked duke, an incident not well introduced, but most effec- 





* Poems, By the Hon. Roden Noel. Loudon: Macmillan. 
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tively developed. The spasmodic Byronism of the hero rather 
prejudices the reader against him; otherwise he is sufficiently 
realized for purposes of syrnpathy. 

Generally, Mr. Noel’s dramatic faculty is strong in one respect, 
and weak in another. He has a close and lively apprehension of 
the scenes and trains of emotion through which his personages 
pass; but he does not sufficiently maintain characteristic differ- 
ences in their expression of themselves. In ‘‘ The Grandmother's 
Story,” for instance, a tale well conceived and well told, somewhat 
in the style of Mr. Buchanan, the old lady maunders on for some 
time with pleasant naive garrulity; but when the tragic moment 
is reached, the poet throws her aside and speaks in his own 
manner. 

On the other hand, Mr. Noel has a most rare and remarkable 
gift of describing external nature. All the scenes in the volume 
print themselves immediately and ineffaceably on the mind, each 
with its proper tone of feeling. The Mediterranean shore, with its 
‘‘ wine-empurpled promontories,” and “ grape-bloomed gorges of 
the folding hills,” where the blue sea is 

“ Listless, alternating soft silonces 
With softer sounds, as yonder bee anon 


Mufiles low hum in some campanula 
Of nectared amethyst, and hums again ;” 


or the Nile’s ‘‘ flame-hued cliffs, caverned with many a tomb,” and 
the ‘‘ windless river burning 
“Through wan sand-levels dimly banked 

Of distant yellow hills,” 
where the traveller floats luxuriously passive in the hazy light, 
amid “the distant waterwheels, long droning ;” or the desert 
(as described in a fine poem called ‘‘ Palmyra”) which we traverse 

“ For ever forward heaving dreamily ” 

Our shadows blotted sharp upon the sand, ” 

till suddenly our eye is met by the grateful green of palms, the 
** cool, mild flash of water,” and the arches and colonnades of the 
mysterious city. 

These rich, massive, pregnant presentations of Nature seem to 
us the more striking the more we dwell on them. We have been 
long sated with ‘‘ word-painting” in ordinary verse or prose, 
elaborate and minute inventories of details, which make a chaos of 
the reader’s fancy and crush his sympathy under a load of dull 
effort. Mr. Noel’s description is unusually elaborate and minute ; 
and his anxious accuracy in expressing, by similes drawn from all 
quarters, the exact shade of colour before him, is sometimes harsh 
and unattractive ; and yet he never fails to carry the reader's fancy 
firmly along with him, from the eager, intense, and passionate 
gaze which he fixes on his object. ‘The peculiar mood of 
sympathetic communion with the soul of nature, which 
we find solemn and severe in Wordsworth, then as learnt 
from him by Shelley, rapturous and glowing—a mood which 
ean only be communicated through words by those who feel it in 
perfect sincerity, and which no trick of epithets, no framework 
of wilful metaphors, can simulate, reappears in Mr, Noel in a very 
fresh and striking form. In the most original and, on the whole, 
finest poem in the volume, ‘‘ Pan,” a philosophic contemplation of 
the vast continuous chain of natural forces and changes is suffused 
and irradiated with this mood of yearning sympathy. To this 
matter, almost too weighty for verse, Mr. Noel has given, on the 
whole, very melodious and sensitive expression. We extract one 
passage where the poet caresses the strange thought of remingling 
with nature, and reappearing in lower forms of life :— 

‘*O blood that boils restless, rebellious ! 

O passionate desiring and despair, 

Say shall ye lapse anon to whence ye came,— 

Subside once more into the lovelier life 

Of aimless airs unfettered and serene,— 

Of buoyant seas that sparkle under them 

Of unrepining, cool, meek-blooded flowers, 

Fair, quiet, fragrant, into laughing grass 

Dishevelled and deflowered of warm wind ?” 
We remark here Mr. Noel's trick of aggregating epithets. We 
do not condemn this peculiarity of style; sometimes, as here, it is 
natural and effective; but he ought to be more sparing of it, as it 
often makes his language unpleasantly inorganic, and sometimes 
positively obscure. 

‘*To whom shall we go?” is a religious poem, which may be 





compared with “ Pan” for depth and interest of thought and | 
feeling; but the ideas are less original and the execution less | 


harmonious. 
less subtle and sympathetic, of Browning's ‘‘ Christmas Eve.” 


The poet visits a Catholic cathedral and a Calvinist chapel, and | 


The effect of the cathedral, where the | 


finds them wanting. 


The first part of it reads like an imitation, much | 


ae 
worshipper, tranquillized with incense and melody, yet trembles 
ever and anon at the winds of secular thought Sweeping and 
howling outside, is finely given; but over Calvinism Mr. Nog] 
becomes satirical, and therefore falls more suo into blind, undig- 
criminating hostility. ‘The weapon of Satire should be a delicate 
blade: Mr. Noel’s may be compared to a hacked tomahawk. In 
the second part the resemblance to Browning ceases; the soul 
passes to Palestine, to wring, if possible, the secret of religious 
repose from the very cradle of Christianity. ‘There is a vision of 
Jesus, solemn, solacing, yet bitterly dim and evanescent, well 
rendered in appropriate imagery :— 
“In kneeling I could only feel, not see, 

The calm of some eternal eyes on me; 

Yea, and I think some hands upon my head 

Peace passing understanding o’er me shed. 

Yet I remember, as I knelt, I heard 

When far and faint upon the hill there stirred 

A night-air melancholy washing through 

Tree after treo in travelling till it blew 

Hot on my neck, and wrung the olive nigh 

With shuddering, and wandered with a sigh 

Of inarticulate want along the glen; 

And as my glance fell on the raiment then 

A ghostly gleam of light lay on the brown 

Stuff woven of goats’ hair, upon tuft and stone 

Of bank and path. 

“Then sudden to the face 

I looked in ecstasy—some shades efface, 

In part from olive foliage—yet why 

So pallid, rigid, dim, that longing I 

Can shape no image of the countenance ?” 

It is, perhaps, no objection to the poem that it is difficult to 
determine its final issue. 

The smaller pieces in the volume show much tenderness and 
delicacy of feeling; but they are wanting, for the most part, in 
subtlety and finish, and there are certain oddities in them which 
jar upon us. ‘The one we like best is ‘‘ On a Mountain ;” it ex- 
presses with graceful pathos the mingled feelings of middle age :— 

“Yea, if I knew yon music in the glooming 
Of future years 
Were surely welcome of sweet souls illuming 
With light of tears 
My feet confused, with grateful tears my feet ; 
Yea, if I knew, 
Still would I trammel all ~v steps to fleet.” 


* Nay, I repine not, since upon the air, 
Even while I go, 
Clear floats a treble of young children fair 
Who climb below. ..... 

But, generally speaking, these poems show a stiffness and in- 
harmoniousness, an incomplete mastery of the technicalities of 
the poetic art, and a certain imperfection of taste; so that they 
stir and interest us much more than they charm. We never feel 
secure against incongruous images, awkward turns of thought, 
carelessly bald or elaborately ineffective expression. Considering the 
excellence of expression that Mr. Noel sometimes attains, we are 
not without hope that these blemishes may be less noticeable in 
his future work. At present his theory of art seems ultra-Words- 
worthian ; being easily moved to strong feeling, he writes down 
whatever affects him strongly in the first language that occurs to 
him, and then takes it for poetry if it will only rhyme and scan. 
There are poets, no doubt, so instinctively melodious that their 
thoughts appear to run spontaneously into exquisite tunes; but 
Mr. Noel is hardly one of these. 





A LONDON ROMANCE.* 
Tne author of the Pretty Widow has plenty of talent, but he has 
not produced in this story anything at all comparable to his first 
tale. This new romance rather resembles, as a whole, that dreary 
suburb of London described at the end of the first volume as 
Straggleton New Town. ‘This neighbourhood began, says Mr. 
Ross, ‘‘ with a railway station, where trains arriving set passengers 
down in the middle of a marshy waste, a good mile away from 
anywhere any one seemed likely to want to go. Then there 
had come a gasworks. Several rows of ten-pound tenements 
followed. ‘Then a public-house, a forlorn hope set out so as to 
catch all four winds without attracting any particular custom. 
After this some shops. ..... Almost immediately after these 
shops opened, they began to fail.” ‘That isa very good description 
of Straggleton New Town, and taken in a metaphorical sense, not 
a bad one of many parts of this novel, which straggles away from 
‘anywhere any one wants to go,” intent on founding vague new 


\interests of some sort, gets up its gasworks to make a sensational 








* 4 London Romance. By Charles H. Ross, author of the Pretty Widow. 35 
vols. Loudon: Tinsley Brothers, 
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display, groups a few hard-worked characters round them, and 
repeatedly commences a little feeble interchange of influences which 
no sooner commence than they begin to fail. ‘The Pretty Widow was 
a work of some art, and quite unique and complete in its principal 
studies of character. The London Romance is a patch-work of 
sketches embodying at times great talent and much humour, but 
s0 ill-pieced together, so painfully stuffed out with mere padding, so 
ragged in their art, and so negligently abandoned in a half-finished 
condition, that there are many times when, in spite of the author's 
cleverness, we feel inclined to cast the book aside and leave it un- 
finished. If a critic can ever judge of haste, without being an acces- 
sory before or after the fact, we should say that this story has been 
written in hot haste. If not, it has been written piece-meal, and 
with a great difficulty in keeping up such pretence of continuity 
as there is,—a mode of composition which often comes to the same 
thingin the end. Different styles crop up in different parts of the 
book. Here we have a clever imitation of the affectations of 
Dickens, there again a fragment in the cynical style of Thackeray. 
How the very ring of the sentences in this description of Hanker- 
shanks’ business, for instance, betrays the recent study of 
Dickens !— 

“ Except that it was a noisy business, and a hot and dusty business, 
somewhat too stifling and choky, and with a tendency to weaken lungs 
and whiten faces, it matters little to the reader or writer of this history 
what Hankershanks’ business was. Whatever it might have been, how- 
ever, it was, seemingly, of a character necessitating unreasonably early 
hours in the morning and late hours at night—vast quantities of dust 
and a large amount of noise and confusion. The hirelings at Hanker- 
shanks’ had, at all seasons, a hot and jaded air, and were always in a 
hurry. At any time, during business hours, overheated men were to be 
seen running feverishly in and out of Hankershanks’ premises, and up 
and down the lane leading thereto, for the most part, mopping their 
heads as they went: and though, elsewhero, other fellows might be said 
to put their whole souls into their employer’s business, souls and heels 
too were worn out in the exhaustive service of the house of Hanker- 
shanks. A sort of intensity of expression was, also, a peculiarity of the 
persons in this employment, which, notably, increased under the eye of 
Hankershanks himself, whose presence indeed imparted an impulse of 
uncommon energy to every one within reach of his eye. It was not a 
place, however, where much shirking was practicable, under any circum- 
stances. There was not the ghost of a chance of a surreptitious pipe 
round any corner on the premises ; for, round every corner, somebody 
was always coming full-drive, wiping his head as he came. When the 
midsummer’s sun was hottest in the straggling lane without—in which 
animate nature was represented by a shrivelled ancient, dozing in the 
porch of the liltle church, and a vagabond dog, as fast asleep upon the 
flagstones in front of it as the fates and the flies would permit—the 
house of Hankershanks was hard at it. In the drowsy afternoon-time 
—when the scene, riverwards, with its murky waters creeping, slug- 
gishly, past the moss-grown stones of the disused landing-place, the 
moored lighters with deserted decks, tho black, bubbling mud, stretch- 
ing far out where the tide had left it, looked at its deadly-liveliest— 
the house of Hankershanks was harder at it still. Hard at it, as ever, 
throughout the livelong day, banging and clanging, and bumping and 
thumping, far away into tho stilly night, long after the other ware~ 
houses down the crooked City lane had put their shutters up, and sent 
their work-folks home to the four quarters of the town. Hard at it, 
often enough, for some time beyond the nominal hour for closing, till, 
in fact, it pleased the all-powerful Hankershanks, himself, to knock off 
work and go his way, when, his back being turned, the strained muscles 
slackened instantaneously, the expression of interest faded away, and, 
with something of a guilty, hang-dog look about them, the Hanker- 
shanks’ creatures crawled homowards, dejectedly.” 


In many weary stretches of the story we feel almost certain that 
the novel was originally intended to run only to the length of two 
volumes, and stuffing afterwards provided to extend it to a third. 
By far the ablest piece of writing in the whole is the description 
of the colony of poor people behind “ the great Sahara Theatre,” 
—apparently intended for Drury Lane,—and of the childhood of 
the heroine and two of the heroes. While that fragment of the 
story lasts, the expectations of the reader are raised to the highest 
pitch, but from that point they descend pretty steadily,—with an 
interval of renovation and refreshment here and there, as in the 
humorous and original episode of the incursion of the popular Dis- 
senting minister, the Rev. William Bradshaw, on to the stage 
of the little Boudoir Theatre, and the violent capture there and 
deportation thence of the heroine from the scene of her 
triumphs, and the rather graphic account of the chapel tea- 
drinking which just precedes this courageous enterprise. The 
last volume, as the dark and sensational ending approaches, 
scarcely ever rises above the level of sheer mediocrity, and 
sometimes sinks below it, nor are some of the incidents ever 





this letter seems to us to have been meant to have some explanation 
which was never given to it. 

Nor does any one character really satisfy the reader. Anne, the 
heroine, is, at best, only half-sketched and half-seen throughout 
the story. We assume, not only from the hint given at the com- 
mencement and at the conclusion, but from many indications, 
that she is not meant for a creature whose nature reaches much 
beneath the superficial vanities and surface affections of life; 
and no doubt there is a certain subtlety in the careful and strict 
limitation of the good in her, and the successful delineation of a 
nature which, though not without generosity, shines chiefly when 
it is petted and warmed in sunshine, and allowed, in its own 
pleasant way, to be even tyrannical too. But even this, though 
it is obvious enough to careful consideration, is not very effec- 
tively brought out in the picture of Anne. When she is in 
trouble and adversity there is no attempt to let us see her true 
character, the shallowness so frequently hinted at in the picture 
of her more prosperous times. It is but a half-finished portrait 
full of doubtful and shadowy effects. Yet it is the best in the 
book except possibly the Rev. William Bradshaw's, which is very 
cleverly painted in scenes; but which is by no means effectively 
drawn at the conclusion, where he offers his cousin poison rather 
than that she should tarnish the family respectability by being 
the victim of a public execution. ‘That scene should have been 
either made much more effective than it is,—or left entirely alone. 
James, the most unselfish of the heroes, is never really well 
painted after the description of his childhood. And Harry 
Draper, though well conceived, is very poorly executed. Alto- 
gether, a novel that begins with rich promise, and occasionally 
redeems the hopes formed of it by real brilliance for a few pages 
at a time, is as a whole exceedingly poor, spun out, and ineffec- 
tive. ‘Lhe incident is over-coloured and exaggerated, the character- 
painting faint, and the dissertation wearisome. Yet judged, not 
only by his first novel, but by many fragments of this, the author 
should be one of the most effective novelists of his day. The 
good, old, time-honoured criticism of the Vicar of Wakefield 
certainly applies with irresistible force to this story, that ‘ the 
picture would have been better, if the painter had taken more pains.” 





SIR W. ERLE ON TRADES’ UNIONS.* 
[FIRST NOTICE] 

One condition of an ideal text-book in any branch of learning is 
that it should have been composed by a master in that branch. 
When, therefore, a small work on the Law Relating to Trade 
Unions, by the late Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, and pre- 
sent head of the Trades’ Unions’ Commission, was announced, it 
might well have been expected that a masterpiece of judicial 
exposition was forthcoming. And when the author avnounced in 
his “Introduction” that his memorandum had been prepared for 
the use of his colleagues in the Commission,—several of whom are 
unlearned in the law,—the strongest presumption seemed to be 
held out that truly judicial views would be found clothed in the 
most perspicuous language. But difficult as it is to persuade our- 
selves that the amiable judge in question can have ever made a 
personal enemy, it is certain that Sir W. Erle’s little book 
painfully reminds one of Job's imprecation on his adversary, 
and proves at all events to a legal reader how much the 
late Chief Justice’s judgments, in their authoritative text, 
have owed to the skilful reporting of Mr. Scott. Clear- 
ness of style in a book meant for general use is a first and most 
obvious pre-requisite to its utility. But, to say nothing of philologi- 
cally defensible false concords, such as ‘‘ the conflicts. . . . is,” ** the 
complications. . . is” (for which, nevertheless, any national school- 
boy would be punished), the slovenliness and obscurity of Sir W. 
Erle’s style are such that even a reader of legal training, and 
whose attention has been specially directed to his subject, finds 
often the utmost difficulty in making out the writer's meaning. 
‘Take, for instance, this sentence from p. 56, in which Le speaks of 
the repealed Act 5 George IV., ¢. 95 :— 

“The framers of this statute soom to have considered that tho evils 
which pressed on the lower stratum of industry before the Acts for the 
Reform of Parliament, of the Poor laws, and of the Corn laws would be 
alleviated by allowing them to combine.” 


(Who? the “framers”? the “evils”? the “ Acts”? “ Parlia- 


“see 


explained or reconciled with the story at all, being left in a form | ment, the Poor laws, and the Corn laws”? or either of the two 
Which almost scems to suggest that the author did not himself | jatter plural entities? ‘The present critic has tried the sentence 


revise and complete his work. What, for instance, does the letter 
from old Mrs. Draper, iutimating that her son was going to marry 


on several interpreters, and finds the two prevalent opinions to be 
that it is either the ‘‘evils” or the ‘ Acts of Parliament ” that 


Ann Whitaker, mean? Would a man, contemplating deception combine.) 


and a false marriage, have written to his mother to mention as his 
future wife the woman he intended to seduce? 





* The Law Relating to Trade Unions, By Sir William Erle, formerly Chief Justice 
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.... “for the obstruction of the free course of labour, assuming. . . .’ 
(Who assumes ?) 

...».» “that the employers were richer, and oppressive because richer, 
and that the working-men stood in no need of protection from each other ; 
assuming also that working-men could violate the law for truth with 
impunity, inasmuch as the statute authorized them to combine, to in- 
duce other working-men to break their contracts for service.” 

(What is violating the law for truth? Is it ‘violating for the 
purpose of truth?” If the *‘law for truth” is to be deemed a 
substantive term, what does it mean? Where is “the law for 
truth” to be found? Ina well known case, badly watered land 
was sold as ‘uncommonly rich water meadow,” and the sale 
was held good. Was this part of *‘ the law for truth?” And 
may not every vendor of land violate in such a sense ‘‘ the law of 
truth with impunity,” so long as he confines himself to verbal 
contracts, abstains from part performance, and steers clear of 
legal fraud ?) 

Of course, by the time one has got half through the half-page and 
more which make up the sentence, one discovers that the ex-Chief 
Justice is, like Emperor Sigismund, supra grammaticam, and that 
the antecedent to the plural ‘‘them ” in his mind is the singular 
‘* lower stratum of industry,” which ‘* combines for the obstruction 
of the free course of trade.” Considering that the statute referred 
to applies not only to workmen generally, but (s.3) to ‘‘ masters, 
employers, and other persons,” of all of whom, according to Sir 
W. Erle’s peculiar phraseology, it is equally “‘ assumed that they 
can violate the law for truth with impunity, inasmuch as the 
statute authorizes them to combine to induce others to break their 
contracts,” it must be admitted that his views respecting the 
‘lower stratum of industry” appear to be somewhat hazy. But 
to revert to the Chief Justice’s grammar. Here are two samples 
from the same page (7) :— 

“Many examples might be given of other rights to a free course in 
other matters which are known to the law not by express grant, but by 
enforcement of prohibition against violation thereof.” 

It is only by construction supra grammaticam that we discern 
that it is the ‘* rights” and ‘* not the matters ” which are “‘ known 
to the law. . . . by enforcement of prohibition against violation 
thereof.” 

“These are examples of tho application of the law relating to other 
nuisances, besides those relating to the free course for trade, in respect 
of air or water, light or passage, above referred to.” 

Grammar would say that the ‘‘ free course for trade” referred 
to is that ‘‘ in respect of air or water, light or passage.” Com- 
mon sense would simply have stopped the sentence with a full 
stop after the word ‘ trade.” 

Take, again, p. 27, in which the author enumerates the re- 
quisite qualities for dealing with legal principles :~— 

“First, a goneral knowledge of the body of law in its organic 
entirety, by which the relation of each part to the living body is per- 
ceived, in analogy with which the relation of a living branch to its parent 
tree is understood.” 

By ‘in analogy with which ” the ex-judge probably meant ‘in 
analogy with that [knowledge] by which.” 

The last instance (p. 33) soars to such a height above the level 
plains of grammar that it almost baffles definite interpreta- 
tion :— 

“The guilt of conspiracy may arise from simultancity of action, 
which an individual could not incur by himself, as a combination of a 
crowd for the purpose of so using a highway as to do harm to other 
passengers. 

Since it is impossible to conceive of an individual incurring 
* simultaneity of action,” the probability is that ‘‘ which ” refers 
to “guilt.” But the very reading-boys in Messrs. Clay and 
‘Taylor's offices must have felt ashamed for the ex-Chief Justice 
when they had to decipher such sentences aloud. 

The above instances are sufficient to show that as an exposi- 
tion for general readers of a subject of great moment Sir 
W. Erle’s little book fails wholly. But clearness of language 
does not always accompany clearness of thought; men of 
the clearest minds have sometimes expressed themselves in most 
unclear language. Lord Eldon is a notable example of 
this. No one probably ever thought more clearly; none 
ever clothed his thoughts in obscurer, more ungramma- 
tical, more crabbed diction; yet with widening knowledge 
of the subject of his judgments, one comes always to per- 
ceive more clearly the shrewd outlook upon consequences,—the 
subtle perception of the bearing of legal principles upon all the 
various phenomena of life—which underlie his most hesitating 
utterances, his most abruptly jerked-out riddles of doubt. Such 
men speak and write not for the general, but for a limited 


es, 


public, for whom their obscurest language may yet be instructive, 


Is it so with Sir W. Erle? Have we before us a man of real 
depth or grasp of mind labouring against imperfect powers of 
utterance? [is introduction seems to promise it. He defines 
the use which he will make of certain words :— 

“In this memorandum ‘right’ means a power which is vested ing 
person by law, and is created entirely by operation of law. Every 
right correlates with a ‘duty.’ A ‘wrong’ is a violation of a right not 
amounting to a crime, being a civil injury; a‘ crime’ is such a violation 
of a private right or of a duty as affects the interest of the public.” 

We start, then, with a full expectation that certain defined 
terms, at least, will be used in a strictly accurate, scientific sense. 
Now, the test of a good definition is that it should be capable of 
taking the place of the word defined. Let us take the word 
‘*right ” on its very first occurrence, p. 1 :— 

“A person becomes a member of a union by consenting to transfor 

a part of his own power over his own riyits to the governing body of 
the union,” 
Substitute the definition :—‘‘ A person becomes a member of a 
union by consenting to transfer a part of his own power over his 
own ‘ powers vested in him by law, and created entirely by ope- 
ration of law’ to the governing body of the union.” ‘The very 
first use of the word is thus tautological. Membership of a union, 
we are told, consists in the transfer of a power over powers. But 
inasmuch as the “ power” transferred to the governing body of a 
trades’ union is mainly that of determining the conditions of the 
contract for service, or, in other words, of the sale of labour, it 
follows that, according to Sir William Erle’s view, a power to 
contract for the sale of one’s own labour according to one’s own 
will is by no means inherent to human freedom, but ‘“ entirely 
created ” by operation of law. And if modern political economy is 
right in maintaining that it isimpossible to draw the line between 
the sale of labour and that of any other commodity,—and since the 
absence of power to contract for one purpose carries with it gene- 
rally that to contract for every other, and the power to labour 
involves the power to eat, to drink, to provide shelter and cloth- 
ing for oneself,—in a word, the power to live,—it would follow 
also that according to Sir W. Erle every such power is in like 
manner the entire creation of law. Hobbes, it will be seen, is left 
well behind by the ex-Chief Justice. Without, however, insisting 
on this chain of consequences, it is important to bear in mind that 
when Sir W. Erle insists, as he does at great length and re- 
peatedly, on the “right to a free course for trade,” and what he 
considers the analogous ‘‘ common-law rights to a free course for 
passage on highways, or for light to the eyes, or for air to the lungs, 
or for the flow of the stream of water to the land of riparian 
proprietors,” he is, by his own definition, speaking only of 
‘* powers vested in persons by law, and created entirely by opera- 
tion of law,” which the law can therefore mould, alter, destroy, 
as it has created them. 

But what shall we say then to pp. 50, 51, of Sir W. Erle’s book, 
where, treating expressly of ‘‘ the roots and growth of the common 
law,” he speaks of the Saxon juries, judges both of the law and of 
the fact, as having ‘ found” the law ‘‘in the traditions of the 
course of business in which the contention arose, and in their own 
sense of riyht;” or again, when he says that ‘‘so far as rules of 
conduct for practical people are concerned, it matters not whether 
justice is supposed to have its source in inductive search after 
utility, or in an intuitive perception of right to be tested by utility, 
inasmuch as utility and right in this sense lead to a similar course 
of action”? Clearly the ‘ right’ here spoken of is one antecedent 
to law, not ‘ entirely created by its operation,’ and Sir W. Erle has 
ended by using the word in entire forgetfulness of his own 
definition of it. 

Let us turn now to his second definition, that of ‘wrong,’ as “a 
violation of a right not amounting to acrime, being a civil injury.” 
The first occurrence of the word ‘* wrong” is on p. 2, where he 
exemplifies the power acquired by combination ‘“ by soldiers for 
| right, and by robbers for wrong.” Substitute the definition of 
| “wrong” (we need not say more about ‘ right”), and we find 
| that robbers exemplify the power of combination for * violation of 

a right not amounting to a crime, being a civil injury.” Till 
| now, a legal training was not even supposed requisite to 
impart the knowledge that robbery was a “crime.” But 





| nous avons changé tout cela, and on the authority of the ex-Chief 
| Justice of the Common Pleas, it stands henceforth recorded in 
| print that robbers only combine for “ civil injury.” By the time 

we reach pp. 29 and following, it would seem as if his definition 
| of ** wrong” had altogether gone out of the ex-Chief Justice’s mind, 


| for we find him first speaking of a “a criminal wrong,” and then 
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startling us by the assertion that “all crimes are wrongs,”—i.c., 
by definition, “ all crimes are violations of a right not amounting 
to crimes, being civil injuries !” 

It is obvious, from the instances above quoted, that the looseness 
of Sir W. Erle’s language is but the index to the looseness of his 
thought. He cannot grasp the meaning of the words which he 
uses; they slip like eels through his fingers. However valuable 
may be the matter of his book, his manner of treating it is 
certainly a failure. But what that matter is requires still to be 








considered. J. M. L. 
CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——@——— 

Catena Classicorum. The Demonicus and Panegyrics of Isocrates, 


Edited by J. E. Sandys. (Rivingtons.)—There is no doubt but that the 
works of Isocrates are, as Mr. Sandys says, “ auseful study in the choice 
of words.” Though far inferior to Demosthenes in force and dignity of 
expression, he successfully cultivated during a life of all but a century in 
duration the profession of the rhetorician, and his style, though occa- 
sionally too complex and disfigured by an extreme elaboration and 
artificiality, is, on the whole, highly attractive. The two specimens of 
his writings which Mr. Sandys has edited have also an independent 
interest for us in their subject-matter. The Demonicus is a series of 
shrewd and sensible maxims put together for the benefit of a youth with 
whose father the writer was well acquainted, and sometimes reminds us 
of Lord Chesterfield’s “ Letters to His Son.” Demonicus was to be made a 
man of the world; but there are occasional appeals to tho love of virtue 
for its own sake and to aspirations reaching beyond the present world. 
The Panegyricus is a specimen of a kind of oratory to which Isocrates 
peculiarly devoted himself. He is said to have spent ten years in its 
composition. Its title indicates that it was designed for recitation at 
one of the groat public festivals, and it is an appeal to the Greeks to 
undertake an expedition against Persia under the leadership of Athens 
and Sparta. The interest lies chiefly in the claims put forward on 
behalf of Athens to be a eentre of intellectual life and culture ; the 
thought which runs through the famous funeral oration of Pericles. 
The notes of Mr. Sandys are sufficiently copious, and seem to elucidate 
every difficulty. In the frequent translations which he gives the mean- 
ing of the author is accurately given in clear idiomatic English. We 
sometimes meet with what appears to be an exception, as in Demonicus, 
Note 10, where the antithesis between Tpoaspeois and avayxn would 
have been better preserved by rendering the first “ deliberate choice,” 
instead of “principle.” Words are carefully distinguished e.9., 74/41, 
biavoin; xTHwn, yprun; onusiov, rexunpiov; Ostyma, Tupu- 
Bery woe, &c. Mr. Sandys’ notes on these words are very clear and 
precise. He has also evidently taken pains to keep abreast of the 
philological knowledge of the day. The etymology and meaning of the 
important word elAixpivys, which often meets us in Plato, is discussed 
at some length, and the derivation from eiha (to roll), and xpiva (to 
discern) is preferred, as being most consistent with the prominent idea 
of the word, which is that of “separation,” “ purity.” Occasionally Mr. 
Sandys corrects and supplements the imperfect renderings of Liddell 
and Scott. He fully deserves the credit of having made Isocrates more 
accessible to our students of Greek literature. 

Among the Arabs: a Narrative of Adventures in Algeria. By G. 
Naphegyi, M.D. (Sampson Low and Co.)—This book has a very pro- 
mising beginning. The author tells the story of how he got to Algeria 
in a style which excites our interest, and his adventure in tho cave 
where he is lost in the darkness, and makes his way out by help of 
torches made out of his companion’s manuscript life of Augustine is 
capital. But the promise is but indifferently fulfilled. To spoak 
plainly, the volume is a manifest case of bookmaking. It gives us 
legends of the country, and copious accounts of native manners and 
customs, but very little that can bo called “adventures in Algeria.” 
Half of it might very well have been the work of a writer who had 
never been in the country. Dr. Naphegyi, we doubt not, has been there, 
and knows it well, and is quite capable, to judge from one or two speci- 
mens of his power, of writing a really good book about it ; here he has 
little more than carelessly thrown together some old materials. 


Basilissa; the Tree of a Secret Craft. A Poem. By Compton Reade. 
(Shrimpton, Oxford: Whittaker.)—Basilissa is a teacher of music who 
is loved by “ Amaranth, son of a Marquis,” and who loves him wildly 
in return, He is shallow and false; sho all that is pure and noble. 
His father, of course, sets his face against the marriage; and he does 
not care to make any sacrifices for it; but her passionate reproaches 
rouse him te promise that he will wed her when she has made herself 
his equal. She learns in a dream how sho may raise herself; makes 
herself the emancipator and acknowledged leader of her sex ; and when 
she is about to receive their formal homage learns that her Amaranth 
has been faithless to her, and dies of a broken heart. The moral 
is this :— 

“You may make women free of the most celestial craftship, 


Be it of stars, or dreams, or sensational exquisite feeling, 
But to be free from love, is not giv'n to man, or to woman.” 


There is one decidedly clever thing in the poem, and that is, “The 











Dream of the Parable Garden.” Basilissa has a vision of a garden, splen- 
did with all manner of gorgeous flowers, but without greenness or shade, 
in which a bevy of beauties, imprisoned there by their lord, is dying 
of heat and thirst. A fast-locked door defies their single efforts, but 
yields to their united strength. This sots forth the slavery of pleasures 
in which woman is hold by man, from which she can set herself freo only 
by union. In this passage there is considerable power of description 
and of thought, but it is sadly disfigured by crudity and bad taste. 
What are we to think of the following, when the beauties have disrobed 
themselves for their labour? Thoy were, he says, 


“ Too suggestive, perhaps, for the coarse, for the every-day swinish ; 
Nature was framed for Eve, and the purity primal of Eden; 
Yet the freer the dress, the nearer the Paradise model, 
Freedom is God's gift to all, and all free things are celestial.” 


Such words as “ procellous,” “lacrymal,” “ mordacious ” are intolerable. 
And sometimes, we must say it at the risk of giving unpardonable 
offence, Mr. Reade resembles Mr. Tupper. This bas the genuine 
ring :— 

“Thought was the parent of deed ; and the offspring of deed disappointment.” 
The verse is hexameter, and the metre is managed with a fair amount 
of success. 

Moral Causation. By Patrick Proctor Alexander, M.A. (Nimmo.)— 
To be brought suddenly into the middle of a controversy, where men 
“reason high of fate and free-will,” is trying even to the omniscience of 
areviewer. Mr. Alexander writes “ notes on Mr. Mill’s notes,” and 
Mr. Mill's notes referred to criticisms on criticisms which he himself 
had passed on Sir W. Hamilton's philosophy. We may safely say, how- 
ever, that Mr. Alexander scems to have a very good notion of holding 
his own, that he is well read in the literature of his subject, and that he 
uses a vigorous style, not altogether undeserving of the epithet of 
“rollicking,” by which his great antagonist characterizes it, but certainly 
producing the result of a very readable volumo. 

The Chaplet of Pearls. By the Author of the Heir of Redclyffe. 
2 vols. (Macmillan.)—This tale must bo known to many of our readers 
as having appeared in Macmillan’s Magazine. Those who followed the 
story there from menth to month will remember how skilfully Miss 
Yonge protracted the agony of suspense, while she made them follow 
the young baron in the search for his lost wife. They knew that sho 
dare not make the tale end otherwise than happily, but felt themselves, 
nevertheless, from time to time almost reduced to despair. The plot in 
truth is of the very first order of morit, seeming to have lent itself to 
the exigencies of periodical publication rather than, as happens so often, 
to have been injuriously affected by them. At the same time, the drawing 
of character and scenery, if not quite equal in excellence to the con- 
struction of the story, are of a high order of merit. Miss Yongo's 
second manner as a novelist, as shown in the Dove in the Eagle's Nest, 
and now in the Chaplet of Pearls, is a success such as the second 
manner of any artist seldom reaches. It has, indeed, a very manifest 
connection with the first, a singular skill in portraying the interests of 
domestic life. But the skill in reproducing the life of a bygone time 
and in the construction of the plot are new characteristics. 

The Statesman’s Year Book. Second Edition. By Frederick Martin. 
(Macmillan.)—We find, on the title-page, that this is the “ sixth annual 
publication,” and so feel that the book has got beyond the need of com- 
mendation, or even of description. Such of our readers as may not happen 
to know it should be told that it supplies copious information about the 
territory, population, government, revenue and expenditure, trade, &c., of 
every civilized community in the world ; that they may find, for instance, 
as much as they may want to learn on these subjects about the dominions 
of their Majesties the two Kings of Siam, about the Empire of China, 
&c. The information seems, as far as our limited knowledge suflices to 
check it, both accurate and recent,—some errors having been cor- 
rected in this new edition. Selected facts can give no idea of 
the value of the book, but here are ono or two, taken from some very 
useful tables with which it is furnished, which will be new to many 
readers. The death-rate varies from 1 in 76 in Tasmania to 1 in 27 in 
Russia; but Russia, by a curious compensation, has the highest birth- 
rate, 1 in 21, a distinction which it shares with Victoria. The birth- 
rate seoms to be lowest in Greece and, of all places in the world, Ireland, 
where it is 1 in 38. 

Laura’s Pride. By the Author of “ Mary Constant.” 3 vols. (Chapman 
and Hall.) —There is sufficient merit in the writing of this book to raise 
it above the dead level of fashionable common-place. We take excep- 
tion, however, to the too common occurrence of narrative in the form of 
letters. This breaks up the continuity of the'story, and necessitates the 
introduction of one or more lay figures or dummies which have no 
possible connection with the plot. Mark Robinson is a bold sketch, with 
abundance of offensive individuality. Laura, the heroine, with her pride, 
is very wearisome, and, often enough, quite unbearable; the constancy 
of the hero is made positively ridiculous by the overweening vanity and 
self-assertion of the young lady. With these drawbacks, the story is 
very readable, and would be more so were there a little more art in the 
construction of the plot. As it is, the reader feels sure that he knows 
how it will all end long before he gets to the close of the book. He is 
convinced that the greater part of the third volume will consist of 
transposition in words of the fitful changes in the most fitful mind of 
this unamiable heroine. 
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Not in Society. Edited by Joseph Hatton. (Bradbury and Evans.)— 
We regret very much that in this case we have not to discharge that 
office of criticism which concerns the interests of the author. Not in 
Society is the posthumous work of Mr. Vaughan Morgan, whose name, 
we may remark in passing, might have been allowed to appear on the 
title-page. Our readers will find it a very pleasant and amusing tale. 
They need not be frightened at the scene of the strange Brompton 
Grange establishmont, which, like many other parts of the book, is 
improbable, but is in nowise improper. We confess that we aro sceptical 
as to the vorsimilitude of Mr. Patrick Smith and Mr. Richard Bailey, 
but we have no doubt at all about their fortunes boing pleasant 
reading. 

Francesca’s Love. By Mrs. Edward Pulleyne. 3 vols. (Tinsley.)— 
Thero is nothing very strikingly original in this book. On the other 
hand, there is nothing sensational, save the fatal disaster to the express 
train at Staplehurst, oddly enough assigned to the train going j/rom 
London. If authors aim at realism in this fashion they should at least 
be accurate in their facts. And, whether they are realistic or not, they 
ought certainly to be accurate in their grammar. ‘Tho house was shook 
to its foundations” is not English, neither is “and now he was laying cold 
and pale.” And, if we wished to be strict, we might object to the use 
of “ antiquarian ” as a substantive. The moral intended to be conveyed 
in the story is, we presume, that love must give way to religion. If so, 
the intention is badly carried out; for our sympathies are constantly, 
though perhaps unintentionally, enlisted on the side of love. We 
venture to predict that Mrs. Pulleyno’s lady-readors, notwithstanding 
her glowing portraiture of Father Angelo, will characterize his inter- 
ference in tho strongest language their vocabularies possess. Once 
more, we ask why we cannot have a novel nowadays without a breach of 
the Seventh Commandment meditated, if not accomplished ? 

Messrs. Longman publish in a very elegant form, and in a shape 
which will suit the pocket, the text of Mr. J. E. George’s edition 
of Horace, preserving the valuable feature of the marginal refer- 
ences. 

Sermons.—TZhe Passover, and other Sermons. By the Rev. Hugh 
Stowell, M.A. Sermons preached in Christ Church, Salford, by the 
Rev. H. Stowell. (Tegg.)—These sermons will, we should think, wholly 
fail to recall to their readers the forvid flow of speech which placed Mr. 
Stowell in that class of .rhetoricians which all but attains to genuine 
oratory. The commanding presence, the resonant voice, the unfailing 
fluency are gone; of beauty of language and tho musical collocation 
of words there is not, as it must be supposed there never was, a trace. 
Nor can wo even discern the qualities without some measure of which 
one wonders that the reputation of a great preacher could have been 
even partially attained. Power of thought it might be unreasonable to 
expect, but for some theological knowledge, somo aptitude in the appli- 
eation of Scripturo, somo ingenuity in interpretation, it is not too much 
to look. Secular loarning, or oven tho appreciation of it, of course 
would be out of place, and we are not surprised to find such a passage as 
this :—“ Oh! what a miserable chaos! Oh! what dark conjectures! Oh! 
what wretched day-dreams! Oh! what empty notions! are those 
of mere human writers, even the wisest and most learnod and 
most intelligent of them—Cicero, Socrates, Plato, Seneca.” And 
soon afterwards he asks triumphantly, ‘‘ Where are they now ?” Of 
course, the suppressed answer, which is necessary to give any force to 
the question, is “ in hell.” We may beliove that the preachor, who, for 


——— 


and ultimately prevalent force of Christianity,—seems to us very able, 
One point we feel bound to notice, as apparently showing a certain 
narrowness in the use of theological terms. “Discovery not Inspired ” 
is one of the page headings; and in the text we are told that discovery 
never comes to the idle, the unobservant, the unprepared, but is the 
result of long labour and patienco. Surely this does not exclude the 
true sense of inspiration, as opposed to the popular sense of a sudden 
frenzy or possession. Sermons, by the Rev. John Ker, Glasgow. Those 











sermons aro well worth preserving. They are thoughtful, and singu- 





larly undogmatic and uncontroversial. Beyond a general impression 
that Mr. Ker is orthodox, we can conclude little or nothing as to his 
views or position. 

German Crass-Booxs.—A German Preparatory Course, with Exercises, 
By Edward Schinzel. In two parts. (Whittaker.)—These little books 
aim at leading the learner by easy steps to acquire the principles on 
which the language is based. They familiarize him with what is regular 
in its forms before bringing him face to face with the harder task of 
understanding its irregularities. The pupil’s labour is lightened by the 
innovation of printing the vocabularies in English characters; the 
author recommends that these should be used at first ; we do not despair 
of seeing them used altogother. Altogether we should say, with the 
usual reservation that the want of an actual trial makes necessary, that 
this is a useful school-book. Deutsches Lesebuch, or German Reader. By 
A. von Ravensberg. (Williams and Norgate.)—These selections in prose 
and poetry have been, on the whole, judiciously made. They comprise 
a considerable variety of subjects, and are intended, as the author states, 
to suit the differing tastes of boys and girls. Grimm, Goethe, 
Zimmermann, Humboldt, &c., contribute to the prose; the poetical 
part comprises pieces taken from Goethe, Schiller, Riickert, and 
Heine. The compiler adopts a plan which will meet a difficulty often 
very embarrassing to the young student. Tho compound verbs, or words 
derived from them, have that part of the word on which the accent falls 
printed in larger characters. In the notes subjoined to each piece the 
idioms are correctly rendered into English. We note, however, on 
p. 131, no. 83, an error, possibly typographical, by which the word 
“giihren” is rendered to foment, instead of to ferment. A German 
Grammar, by Heinrich Wolfgang Just. (Longmans.)—This is called a 
“Companion to Dr. Ahn’s German Method.” The subject-matter of the 
work is compressed into 31 pages, certainly not an alarming quantity to 
the student of German. Such brevity, if it does not exclude clearness 
and comprehensiveness, is indeed a blessing in theso days, when so much 
has to be learnt. We should say that the book might be very useful, 
provided always that the student should have the power of referring to 
some more copious work. Goethe's Egmont, with notes and vocabulary, 
by H. Apel. (Williams and Norgate.)—The footnotes are scarcely copious 
enough, but are on tho whole fairly explanatory of the difficulties of the 
text. Somo expressions, ‘however, are ambiguously translated. For 
instance, what is the meaning of this—entzieht sich, translated by “ho 
avoids himself” (p. 22)? 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


Addison on the Law of Contracts, by L. W. Cave, royal 8vo 





Allies (T. W., The Formation of Christendom, part 2, 8V0 ..........66 (Longman) 12 0 
Bateman (H.), Fret Not, and other Poems, cr 8vo ........+ (Hodder & Stoughton) 7 6 
Black (W.), In Silk Attire, 3 vols cr Sv aamateill (Tinsley) 31 6 







Book (A) of Seotish Pasquils, 1568-1715, er 8vo . SNA: (Paterson) 18 0 
Boultbee (R. M.), Readings Explanatory of the Diatessaron ...(Simpkin & Co.) 7 6 








all his narrowness and bitterness, was a man of sterling character and 
blameless life, has learnt better by this time. It is only fair to say that | 
the sermons were not revised by their author, and that something at | 
least of their incoherence is probably due to the reporter. Mr. T. G. | 
Bonnoy’s Death and Life in Nations and Men, sermons preached before | 
the University of Cambridge (Deighton and Bell), are of a very different 
type of discourses. The style is rhetorical and correct, and they are 
even overloaded with learned allusions. We can well believe that 
they were listened to with pleasure, not tho less that they occasionally 
deal some hard blows at the audionce, and, which is perhaps a com- 
mendation less frequently bestowed, they may be read without weariness. 
Mr. Bonney’s theology and tone of thought are of a liberal 
cast. Another series of sermons preached at Cambridge, Analogies 
in the Progress of Nature and Grace, by the Rey. C. Pritchard, M.A. 
(Deighton and Bell), touches a higher level. To four discourses 
delivered by him as Hulsean Lecturer, Mr. Pritchard has added two 
sermons, which some of our readers will doubtless have seen, preached 
before the British Association in 1866 and 1867. In all of them he 
addresses himself to meet the scientific antagonism to Christianity, and 
he is in many respects, notably in that of scientific attainment, eminently 
fitted for the task. We cannot hero do anything more than indicate his 
line of argument. He finds that Christianity is said to have failed, and 
to be now, like earlier forms of faith, passing away, and that this tran- 
sitoriness is contrasted with a supposed immutability of nature. In 
answer to this, he seeks to establish the thesis that “continuity of slowness 
of progress is a law of created things.” Ho points out its existence in 
the physical world with very powerfully put illustrations from astro- 
nomical and geological science ; and draws out the analogy in discourses 
on the slowness of intellectual and of moral progress. All this, as well 
the application of it to his immediate object,—the proof of the vitality 























Calendar (The) of Treasury Papers, 1556-1696, ed by Redington... .(Longman) 15 0 
Capell (E. E.), Songs by the Way, or Lonely Musings, 12mo......(Marlborough) 10 
Carlyle’s (T.), Works, Library Edit., Freach Revolution, vol 1 (Chapman & Hall) 9 0 
Cawdor (Earl of), Cottage Plans, 4t0..........sccccccsscssserceccesserees sueeneed (Ridgway) 50 
Conant (T. J.), The Book of Genesis, revised, with Notes, 8VO ......... (Triibner) 4 6 
Day (Sir J.), Plates and Notes relating to Pyramids, folio (Edmonston & Douglas) 28 0 
De Pressens¢ (E.), The Church and the French Revolution (Hodder & Stoughton) 9 0 
Devotional Commentary on St. Matthew, from the French of Quesnel (Rivington) 7 6 
Dodge (M. E.), The Silver Skates, 12mo., (Low & Co) 36 
Edwards (M. B.), Kitty, 3 vols er Svo........ .-(Hurst & Blackett) 31 6 
Ella (J.), Musical Sketches Abroad and at Home 1 L., Cr SVO 2.0.06 (Ridgway) 76 


(Low &Co.) 60 


Friswell (J. H.). Other People’s Windows, er 8vo0 
(Stevens & Haynes) 32 0 


Godefroi and Shortt’s Law of Railway Companies, 5vv. 

















































Home Thoughts for Mothers, er 8vo -seeee(Nisbot) 16 
Homer's Odyssey, Books 5 and 9, in English Verse, by E. D. Witt, cr 

Wii ncnsikastisesvmintincnninnadsuiontinmicdian ¥ ..(Chapman & Hall) 5 0 
Hopkin’s and Sinyth’ s Choral Psalter, er eosseeseres (Nisbet) 3 0 
Howitt (W.), The Northern Hi sights of London, Svo ..(Longmin) 21 0 
Hutchings (W. I.), The Person and Work of the Holy Ghost, Svo ... (Masters) 3 0 
Ikhwanu-s-Safa, trans by Juhn Platts, 8V0..........cccceseeseers .(W. H. Allen & Co.) 10 6 
Legends of SS. Augustine, Anthony, and Cuthbert, 5vo. sesseeeee(Lhurnani) 10 0 
Maxims, by a Man of the World, cr 8V0 ...........c:se000ee ..(Tinsley) 7 6 
Medicine in Modern Times, Discourses at Oxford, er 8vo (Macmillan) 76 
Norton (G.), Commentaries on the — &e., of the’ % ity of London, 

DRG. siaconesasexenctaccncoseonvoinnssoncsoneneeees nane (Longman) 12 6 
Packet (A) of Pestilent Pusquils, er Svo. sia ..(Paterson) 60 
Pedlar’s (A) Pack of Ballads and Songs, with Notes by WH. Logan, 

er 8vo oe a ...(Patersun) 10 6 
Perry (E.), Guide to Seottish History, 18m0 ss... (Longman) 3 6 
Phillpotts (M. C.), The Hillford Contirmation: a T ...(Rivington) 10 
Preacher's Portfolio, Second Series, 12M0 ........0.06 "(Marlborou 1 zh) 36 
Roberts on Billiards, edited by Buck, cr 8vo y Rivers, & Co) 76 
Goltkirk (J. B.), Poewns, Fem V0. ...cceccescsesossssccccoscoccosoossesodesooocesones (Longman) 5 0 
Smeaton (Prof.), Memoir and Correspondence of Mr, Thomson, of Banchory, 

Svo (Edmonston & Douglas) 9 0 
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Stanley (Dean). ‘The Three Irish Churches, 
Starkie on the Law of Slander and Libel, by ‘it. Cc. 
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Walker (C.), Devotions on the Communion o of Saints, (Hayes) 26 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW BOOKS.—NOTICE. 





Nearly all the newly published Bool:s advertised in this day's “ Sprcra- 
ror ” are in Circulation, or on Sale,at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
The best forthcoming Books will also be added to the Library, when ready, 
in numbers proportioned to the anticipated demand. REVISED LISTS 
of the principal Books lately added, and Catalogues of Surplus Copies with- 
drawn for Sale, at greatly reduced prices, are now ready, and will be 
forwarded, postage free on application. 

"MW UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
City Office, 4 King street, Cheapside. 





Now ready, demy Svo, 10s 6d. 


CULTURE AND ANARCHY: 


ESSAY IN POLITICAL AND SOCIAL CRITICISM. 
Reprinted from the Cornhill Magazine, with a Preface and Alterations. 
By MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
Situ, ELper. and Co., 15 Waterloo place. 


AN 





Just published, in feap. 8vo, price 5s, cloth. 
P Oo E M S. By J. B. SELKIRK. 
L 


ondon LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Just published, in 8vo, price Is 6a. 
HOUGHTS on FREE TRADE in LAND. 
3y WILLIAM FowLer, LL.B., MP. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Just published, in Svo, price 2s. 


PRACTICAL PLAN for ASSIMILATING the ENGLISH 
and AMERICAN MONEY. By WALTER BaGenor, Reprinted from the 
Economist, with Additions. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Just published, in Smo, price %s 6d, cloth. 


QOnr ras HISTORY, in Question and Answer, from the 
K 








-) Earliest Period to the Union of the Crowns under James VI. For the use of 
Advanced Pupils in Schools. By ELIzabetu Perry. 
London: LONGMANS GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 








LATEST EDITIONS of JOUN STUART MILL'S WORKS. 
The Seventh Edition, in 2 vols, 8vo, price 25s, 

\ SYSTEM of LOGIC, Ratiocinative and Inductive. By 

Ps Joun STUART MILL, 
[Second Edition, revised, in 12mo, price 3s 6d. 
STEBBING’S ANALYSIS of MILL’S SYSTEM of LOGIC.] 
Revised Editions of Works by JoHN STUART MILL:— 

PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. Sixth Edition, 2 vols. 
8yo, 30s, People’s Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 

ON REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. Third Edition, 8vo, 
9. People’s Edition, crown 8vo, 2s. 

ON LIBERTY. Third Edition, post 8vo, 7s 6d. People’s Edition, 
crown 8yo, Is 4d. 

ENGLAND and IRELAND. Fourth Edition, 8vo, 1s. 

ON PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. Second Edition, 8vo, 1s 6d. 

UTILITARIANISM. Third Edition, 8vo, 5s. 

DISSERTATIONS and DISCUSSIONS, POLITICAL, PHILOSO- 
PHICAL, and HISTORICAL, 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. 

EXAMINATION of SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON'S PHILOSOPHY. 
Third Edition, revised. 8vo, 16s. 

INAUGURAL ADDRESS at the UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREW'S. 
Second Edition, 8vo, 5s. People’s Edition, 1s. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row 





‘7. aoe EMBANKMENT and the NEW LAW COURTS.— 

The BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 44, or by post 5d, contains :—Plan showing 
Site for Proposed Law Offices on the Embankment, and the Carey street Site for 
the Courts—Fine View and Plan of the Coleton Hall, Bristol—Irish Antiquities, and 
Dr. Petrie on Character in Design—a Tour in Shropshire, and other Papers.—York 
street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 


P URE CLARETS—E. LAZENBY and SON, 
: Wine Merchants, 6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W., beg to 
direct attention to the following pure unloaded Wines :— 
LIGHT BORDEAUX ...... 24s per dozen. | FINE BORDEAUX......... 36s per dozen. 
An excellent Dinner Wine. A Dessert Wine, with Bouquet. 
Samples and a detailed List of other Wines forwarded on application. 
Cellars and Offices, 6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W. 


hy BRANDIES, Fine Quality, 54s per Dozen; Very 

Choice Old, 75s. —E. LAZENBY and SON, Wine Merchants, 6 Edwards 
street, Portman square, London, W.—Samples and a detailed List of Wines for- 
warded on application. 











NEW BOOKS. 


The THIRD EDITION is ready this day, of the FEBRUARY NUMBER, price 2s, of 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 
CONTENTS. 
ON the PHYSICAL BASIS of LIFE. By Professor Huxley. 
The PRODIGAL: a Poem. By W. B. Scott. 
The WOMAN of BU SS. By Marmion Savage. 
NECKER and CALONNE: an Old Story. By E. S. Beesly. 
Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S NOVELS. By J. Herbert Stack. 
SCHUBERT. By J. M. Capes. 
The SUEZ CANAL, (Conclusion.) By Captain Clerk. 
ON CHEMICAL RAYS, and the LIGHT of the SKY. By Professor Tyndall. 
CRITICAL NOTICES :—SOME BOOKS of the MONTH, 


CARLYLE’S WORKS.—LIBRARY EDITION.— 


The FRENCH REVOLUTION. Vol. L, demy S8vo, 9s. (On Feb. 15. 


OUR LIFE in JAPAN. By R. Movuytenry Jeruson, 


and E. PENNELL ELMatrst. Demy 8vo, with many Plates. [Jn @ few days. 


GHEEL: the City of the Simple. By the Author 


of * Flemish Interiors.” Crown 8yo, 63. [This day. 


FEUDAL CASTLES of FRANCE. By the Author 


of * Flemish Interiors.” Demy 8yo, with 7 Plates, 14s. 


UNDER EGYPTIAN PALMS: Three Bachelors’ 


Journeyings up the Nile. By HowArp Hop.ey. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 88. 


The GUN, the ROD, and the SADDLE: Personal 


Experiences, By Usiqur., Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


ORVAL: or, the FOOL of TIME. With other 


Imitations and Paraphrases. By the Hon. Ropert Lytron, Feap. 8vo, 9s. 
I I 


UNDERGROUND LIFE; or, Mines and Miners. 
By] L. Simonin. Translated and edited by H. W. Butsrow, F.R.S. Imperial 
&vo, with 160 Engravings on Wood, 14 Maps geologically coloured, and 10 
Plates of Metals printed in Chromo-Lithography. Half-bound, 42s. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly, 


NEW NOVELS. 
The FIGHT of FAITH. By Mrs. 8S. C. Hatt. 2 


vols. crown 8vyo. 


“MEA CULPA.” By Ametia Perrier. 2. vols. 


crown 8y0. 


WAVERNEY COURT. By Grorce W. Gannerr. 


3 vols. crown 8yo, 


TRICOTRIN: the Story of a Waif and Stray. By 


Ovurmpa. 3 vols. crown 8vo. Second Edition. 


TRUE to the LIFE. A Novel. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


Second Edition. 


LEONORA CASALONI,. By T. A. Trotiorze, 2 


vols. crown 8yvo. 


The STORY of ALEC DRUMMOND. By Frepenick 


MARTIN. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


CRAMER'S NEW COTTAGE PIANOFORTE. 
TRICHORD AND CHECK ACTION. 

IN ROSEWOOD... .. ..  «.  «. 65 Guineas. 

TS WAENOe welll 


....» “Most satisfactory, whether as regards tone or touch, or that 
less definable quality of answering to the feeling of the player, either 
shown in continuity or contrast. The form and external finish of the 
instrument leave nothing to be desired.” — Vide Notice in the Orchestra, 
December 19. 

The improvement has been attained by an alteration of the mechanism, 
by a new mode of Stringing, new metallic Bridge, and redistribution of 
the Supports of the “ Table d’Harmonie.” 


*,* CRAMER and CO. will deliver this special Instrument free at all 
Railway Stations. 


CRAMER AND CO. (LIMITED), 
207 and 209 REGENT STREET. 























UPHOLSTERY FURNITURE. Messrs. HARDING, 


and BED-ROOM FURNITURE.—An Llustrated 


i MARAVILLA COCOA is PERFECTION.—The 


PORTANT SALE of CABINET and | PP prvi he BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, | SUCCESS UNPRECEDENTED.— 
| 


MADDOX, and BIRD, 65 to 70 Fore street, City, being | Catalogue, with prices of 1,000 articles of BED-ROOM 


Globe says:—*“ Taylor Brothers’ Maravilla Cocoa has 


compelled ly the Metropolitan Railway to give up their | FURNITURE, sent (free by post) on application to | achieved a thorough success, and supersedes every 
premises, are selling the whole of their first-class stock | FILMER and SON, Upholsterers, 31 and 82 Berners | other Cocoa in the market. Entire solubility, a delicate 


at Cost price. 
N.B.—This is a very advantageous opportunity to | street. 


| street, Oxford street, W.—Factory, 34 and 35 Charles 


aroma, and a rare concentration of the purest elements 
of nutrition distinguish the Maravilla Cocoa above all 
others. For homoopaths and invalids we could not 





parties furnishing. 


IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT | [ 
of MEAT.—PARIS and HAVRE EXHIBITION 
GOLD MEDALS. CAUTION.—None genuine without 





recommend a more agreeable or valuable beverage.” 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA, | Soid in packets ouly, by all Grocers 

The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have | 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
a a Re ee ale Ng <= aca ragpemene a remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
Baron Licbig the inventor's signature being on every | ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 





LOSS, of, APPETITE | speedily pres 
4 vented by the FAMED TONIC BITTERS, 


ar, acc: ani ry inted directi About 70 , 4 ome : 
; ccompanied by full printed directions. About 70 | aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted | 4 Waters’ Quinine Wine,” unsurpassed for strength- 


pints of excellent beef tea for 11s, the present reduced | 
retail price per Ib. Finest, most convenient, and by far 
e cheapest meat-flavouring ingredient for soups, made 


dishes, and sauces. Sold byall Italian warehousemen, | street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 


chemists, grocers, ship chandlers, and provision dealers, | the world. 


for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond confectioners, &c., at 303 per dozen. —WATERS and 


ening the digestive organs. Sold by grocers, oilmen, 


WILLIAMS, the Original Makers, 2 Maria's lane, 
Cannon street, London. 
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FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


with THE BEST ARTICLES 


DEANE’S. 


DEANE’S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every 
variety of style and finish. 
DEANE’ S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, bes 
manufacture, strongly plated. 
DEANE’S—Electro-plated Tea and Coffee Sets, 
Liqueur Stands, Cruets, &c, 
DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. 
Tin Dish Covers in sets, from 18s. 
DEANE’S—Papier Miché Tea Trays, in Sets, 
from 21s, new and elegant patterns. 
DEANE’S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with 
Loysell’s and other Improvements. 
DEANE’S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew 
and Preserving Pans, Stockpots, &c. 
DEANE’S—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a 
large and handsome assortment. 
DEANE’S—Gas Chandeliers, newly designed pat- 
terns in Glass and Bronze; Three- 
light Glass from 63s, 


DEANE’S—Domestic Baths for every purpose, 
Bath Rooms fitted complete. 
DEANE’ S—Fenters and Fire-irons, in all modern 
and approved patterns. 
DEANE’S—Bedsteads in Iron and Brass, with 
~dding of superior quality. 
DEANE’S—Register Stoves, improved London- 
made Kitcheners, Ranges, &c. 
DEANE’S—Cornices and Cornice Poles, a variety 
of patterns, French and English. 
DEANE’ S-—Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, and 
Culinary Utensils. 
DEANE’ S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well made, 
strong, and serviceable. 
DEANE’S—Horticultaral Tools, Lawn Mowers, 
Garden Rollers, Wire Work, &c. 
DEANE’ S—Harness, Saddles, and Horse Clothing, 


manufactured on the premises, of 





the best material. 


Established A.D. 1700. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LIST, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
A Discount of 5 per Cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE and CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 





MAPPIN AND WEBB, 


ELECTRO-PLATERS, SPOON AND FORK MAKERS, AND CUTLERS, &c. 





Their Celebrated PLATE CHESTS and CANTEENS always ready. 


For 1 person, Ist size ... see 
» 2 persons, 2nd size ... 
o & ” 3rd size ... ” 
a 8 ” 4th size ... one 
a ae Sth size ... ave 


COSTLY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES. 


ove oe £5 Bs 04. 
eee . £8 88 O01, 
eee «- £11 Ils 0d. 
eve £16 08 Od. 
. £24 Os Od. 


, PRICE-LISTS, SPECIAL DRAWINGS. 


Factories, — WINSLEY STREET, ELECTRO-PLATE WORKS, LONDON; THE ROYAL CUTLERY 
WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


WAREHOUSES AND SHOWROOMS.—71 and 72 CORNHILL, LONDON; 77 and 78 OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON. 








rNHE MAYFAIR SHERRY, 
" at 363 per dozen. Fit for a gentleman's table. 
Bottles and Cases included, Terms, cash, prepaid. 
Post Orders payable in Piccadilly. Samples sent free 
of charge. 
CHARLES WARD and SON, 

(Established upwards of a century), 1 Chapel street 
West, Mayfair, W., London. 


B EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS. 
WILLIAM S. BURTON has 12 large Show- 
Rooms devoted exclusively to the separate display of 
LAMPS, BATHS, and METALLIC BEDSTEADS. 
The stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and 
most varied ever submitted to the public, and marked 
at prices proportionate with those that have tended to 
make his establishment the most distinguished in this 
country. 

Bedsteads, from 12s 6d to £20 0s each. 

Shower Baths, from ... 8s 0dto £60s ,, 

Lamps (Moderateur), from 6s 0d to £778 ,, 

All other kinds at the same rate. 
Pure Colza Oil ... P 3s 4d per gallon. 


X7ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 
gratis and post-paid. It contains upwards of 700 Illus- 
trations of his unrivalled Stock of 
Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, 
NICKEL SILVER and TABLE CUTLERY, 
BRITANNIA METAL Goons, | CLOCKS and CANDELABRA, 
Dish Covers, HOT-WATER | BATHS and TOILET WARE, 





DISHES, Iron and Brass Berp- 
STOVES and FENDERS, STEADS, 
MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, | BEDDING and BeD-HANG- 
KITCHEN RANGES, INGS, 
LAmps, GASELIERS, Bep-Room CABINET FurR- 


TEA TRAYS, NITURE, 

URNS and KETTLES, TURNERY Goons, &e. 
With Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large 
Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 1A, 2, 3, and 
4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 
Newman yard, London. 


ICOLL’S SPECIALITIES in OVER- 
COATS for GENTLEMEN, 

Pilot Cloths, 25s, 42s, and 52s 6d; Melton Cloths, 42s, 
52s 6d, and 63s; Beaver Witney Cloth, 31s 6d, 42s, 63s ; 
Treble-Milled Cloth for Driving, 105s, 115s 6d; Real 
Fur Seal, lined Silk, 24 guineas; Fur Beaver, lined 
Silk, 84s, Quilted, 126s ; Waterproof Tweed, 21s. 


ICOLL’S RIDING, WALKING, and 

I DRESS TROUSERS fit perfectly. For dress, 

2is to 35s; for Walking, 16s to 30s; for Riding, 25s to 

428. 

TICOLL’S SPECIALITIES in EVEN- 

ING and MORNING DRESS for GENTLEMEN, 

—Dress Coats, from 52s 6d to 63s; Frock Coats, from 
638 to 84s; Morning Coats, from 42s to 63s, 


ERVANTS’ LIVERIES— 
Best at moderate prices. 

TREBLE-MILLED CLOTH OVERCOATS and 
MILLED-CLOTH FROCK-COATS, thoroughly Water- 
proof, for Grooms and Coachmen. 

H. J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, Royal 
Family, and the Courts of Europe. London: 114, 116, 
118, 120 Regent street ; and 22 Cornhill. Manchester; 
10 Mosley street, Liverpool: 50 Bold street. 

















HEAL and SON, Torrennasu Covet roan, W. 
I EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED 


; CATALOGUE, containing 300 illustrations, with 
prices, of bedsteads and bed-room furniture, together 
with priced list of bedding, sent free by post. 
HEAL and SON, 
196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court road, London, W. 


HEAL and SON, Torrennam Covrr roan, W. 


N OURNING, ONE GUINEA and a 
1 HALF the DRESS—JANUS CORD—manu- 
factured expressly for Messrs. JAY, and recommended 
by them as the best, the cheapest, and the most durable 
material at the price for Mourning. JANUS CORD 
makes up remarkably well, and Ladies who at this 
season of the year wear black for choice will find it an 
excellent wearing dress. 
JAY'S. 

M oO UD B HRIiaNa G&G 
yas G for FAMILIES. 

Messrs. JAY have always at command experi- 
enced Dressmakers and Milliners who act as travellers, 
so that, in the event of immediate mourning being re- 
quired, or any other sudden emergency for dress, one 
can be despatched to any part of the kingdom on receipt 
of letter or telegram, without any expense to the pur- 
chaser. All articles are marked in plain figures, and 
charges are the same as if the goods were bought for 
ready money at the warehouse in Regent street. 

JA Y'’S.—The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
247, 249, and 251 Regent street. 


IELD’S “ WHITE PARAFFINE ” 
SOAP. A combination of the purest Soap with 
trebly refined white, solid Paraffine, in tablets, 8d and 
1s, is exquisitely perfumed, imparts a grateful softness 
and suppleness to the hand, and exerts a cooling influ- 
ence on the skin peculiar to itself. 
See name on each tablet and wrapper. 
Wholesale—J. C. and J. FIELD, 36 UPPER MARSH, 
LAMBETH, 8. 


IELD’S “UNITED KINGDOM” 
SOAP. (Registered.) This beautiful soap is made 
in six varieties, viz, Cherry, White and Brown 
Windsor, Lavender, Honey, and Glycerine, each tablet 
having a distinctive tint and perfume, the whole form- 
ing a combination of colour, form, and fragrance entirely 
unique. Price 5d per tablet. 
See the name on each. 
Wholesale of J. C. and J. FIELD, 36 UPPER 
MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 


THREE PRIZE MEDALS, Paris Exhibition, 1867. 
JURE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
and TABLE DELICACIES, of the highest 
quality, manufactured by CROSSE and BLACKWELL, 
Purveyors to the Queen, Proprietors of Captain White's 
Oriental Pickle, Curry Paste, and other Condiments, 
Are sold retail in all parts of the World, and Wholesale 
at the Manufactory, Soho square, London, 








INDIGESTION. 
TORTON'S CAMOMILE PILLS.— 
A Gentle Aperient and Powerful Tonic. 
Sold everywhere, in bottles, 1s 1}d, 2s 9d, and 11s, 


aa en 
UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHIsky 
BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied to 

the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exhibitio; 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regular! ~~ 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal te 
the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 
Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter casks, and cases 
Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunville and 
ee or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London, 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 


| Go ented LL WHISKYy.— 
This celebrated old Trish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
pink label; cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky,” 
P+ RQUET SOLIDAIRES, 

_ HOWARD'S PATENT. No. 1,548. For FLOORS, 
BORDERS to ROOMS, WALL & CEILING PANELS’ 
&e. Being manufactured by steam machinery, thig 
beautiful work is far superior to foreign-made, costs 
less than Turkey carpeting, and is guaranteed to 
stand perfectly. 

26 and 27 Berners street, London. 








SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, 

WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles, 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
Moderator Lamps. 

TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, & Furnishing Orders promptly executed, 
All articles marked in plain figures, 

45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
MANUFACTORY AND SHow Rooms. 

Broad street, Birmingham.—LEstablished 1807, 





j)} LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
“de SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to caution the public against the 
inferior preparations which are put up and labelled in 
close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public, Consumers having difficulty in procuring 
the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their 
Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards street, Portman 
square, London, W. 
Priced Lists post free on application. 
| gt SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 

ticularly requested to observe that each bottle bears 
the well known label, signed * Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
This label is protected by perpetual injunction in 
Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can 
be genuine, 
E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- 
man square, London, as sole proprietors of the Receipt 
for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, 
from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with 
a view to deccive purchasers. 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- 
men, 





LAZENBY and SON beg to 
e announce that their POSTAL ADDRESS has 
been changed from 6 Edwards street, Portman square, 
to 90 WIGMORE STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE; 
the Metropolitan Board of Works having directed that 
Edwards street be united with Wigmore street, under 
the title of Wigmore street. 





og ae EA and PERRINS. 
Ss The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by 
Connoisseurs * The only Good Sauce.” Impreves the 
appetite and aids digestion. 

Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE. 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 

and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 





MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
ET AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 





Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
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(Corrected to 1st December, 1868.) 
LBERT LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

ished 1838, for the Assurance of Lives, and for 
Establish nting Annuities woes ba panera on 
— £500,000, fully subscribed by upwards of 500 
Copital - Shareholders. ' 

Chief Office—7 Waterloo place, Pall Mall, London, 
$.W.; with branches at Calcutta, Madras, and Bom- 
bay; also in Ceylon and China; and Agencies 
throughout the United Kingdom and Her Majesty's 
Indian Empire, and in most of the principal towns 
on the Continent of Europe. 

. e 
iJliam Beattie, Esq., M.D. 

pan Hood, Esq.. M.D. 

Jasper Wilson Johns, Esq. 

Edward Vansittart Neale, Esq. 

Dr. James Nichols, M.R.C.P. 

Vice-Admiral the Right Hon. Lord George Paulet, C.B. 

Wm. Page Thomas Phillips, Esq. 

Dr. Thomas Stevenson, L.R.C.P., F.S.A. 

Robert Whitworth, Esq. 

Director of Indian Business—P. M., Tait, Esq., F.S.S. 

Department of Medical Statisties—William Farr, Esq., 
MD., F.R.S., General Register Office. 

Consulting Actuary—Arthur Scratchley, Esq., M.A. 

Manager—A. R. Kirby, Esq. 

Secretary of the Company—Frank Easum, Esq. 

HOME BUSINESS. 
Annual Premium Income e “is £217,000 
Claims paid exceed 3,000,000 
INDIAN BUSINESS. 
Annual Premium Income exceeds 
Claims paid excced,,.....cccccsccssesee 
MANAGEMENT IN INDIA AND THE EAST. 
CALCUTTA, 
Directors of the Indian Branch. 
§. A. Apear, Esq. (Messrs. Apear and Co.), Merchant. 
G. M. Blacker, Esq., Merchant. 
A. M. Dowleans, Esq., Vice-Chairman of the Justices 
of the Peace. 
F. G. Eldridge, Esq. (Atkinson, Tilton, and Co.), 
Merchant, Vice-President of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce. 
Manackjee Rustumjee, Esq., Merchant. 
Charles Sanderson, Esq. (Berners, Sanderson, and 

Upton), Solicitor. 

Manager of Eastern Branches—C. H. Ogbourne, Esq., 
FSS. 





£111,000 


2,150,000 


MADRAS. 
Board of Management. 
Robert Fergusson, Esq., Agent to the Chartered Mer- 
cantile Bank of India, London, ana China, 
F. H. Henslowe, Esq., Manager Madras Lrrigation Com- 


ny. 

John Miller, Esq., Administrator-General. 

D. H. Paterson, Esq., F.R.C.S. 

Secretary to Branch Board—Clarence L, O'Brien, Esq. 

BOMBAY. 
Board of Management. 

H. E. Astley, Esq. (Ewart, Latham, and Co.), Merchant. 

William Loudon, Esq., Administrator-General. 

Samuel McCulloch, Esq., Barrister-at-law. 

The Hon. Framjee Nusserwanjee Patel, Member of 
Council. 

Agents—Messrs. Ewart, Latham, and Co., Merchants, 

Secretary to Branch Board—D. M. Slater, Esq. 

Managing Agents in Ceylon—Messrs, George Wall and 
Co., Merchants, Colombo. 

Managing Agents in China—Messrs. Augustine Heard 
and Co., Merchants, Hong Kong. 

With upwards of One Hundred Agencies at Up-Country 
Stations in India, Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, and 
China. 

RAPID PROGRESS of the INDIAN BRANCH. 

In proof of this it may be mentioned that the Indian 
Branch of this Office alone, without any claim whatever 
to the support of the public beyond that arising from a 
simple statement of facts, has, in ahout sixteen years, 
{issued Policies assuring nearly E1GHT MILLIONS 
sterling. This is ample evidence that the public 
have pronounced in favour of the low Premiums and 
general liberality of the terms introduced by this Com- 

ny for India, It is estimated that the local New 

usiness of the Albert annually exceeds that of all the 
vther European Offices in India put together. 

The Company transacts the business of the following 
Indian Banks:—Delhi and London, Simla, Punjaub, 
United Uncovenanted Service, Agra Savings, Mussoorie 
oe, Oude and United Service, Oude, and Allahabad 

nks, 


Rates of Premium for India, with Forms of Proposal, 
may be obtained from the Secretary, at the head offices 
as above, or at any of the Branches or Agencies in this 
country or in India. 

7 Waterloo place, London, S.W. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th Avgust, 

1851. Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, 
£444,000, 





The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Pondicherry, 
Ceylon, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Yokohama, Singapore, 
Mauritius, Melbourne, and Sydney, on terms which may 
be ascertained at their office. They also issue circular 
notes for the use of travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian securities, the 
safe custody of Indian Government paper, the receipt 
of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c.. and the effect- 
ing of remittances between the above-named depend- 
encies, 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards, re- 
payable at 10 days’ notice, and also for longer periods, 
the terms for which may be ascertained on application 
at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle street, London, 1869. 





of History and of the English Language and 
Literature, has recommenced her Courses of LESSONS 
in these subjects. 

15 King Henry's road, Upper Avenue road, N.W. 


N ISS LOUISA DREWRY, Professor 





HE GOVERNORS of MILL HILL 
SCHOOL are anxious to receive APPLICATIONS 
for the HEADMASTERSHIP, from gentlemen of posi- 
tion and attainments. Graduates of any British 
University, who have had experience in similar work, 
are invited to apply for further information to the 
Treasurer, THOMAS SCRUTTON, Esq., 3 Corbet 
Court, Gracechurch street, E.C, 


R OYAL SCHOOL of 
XY JERMYN STREET. 

Professor RAMSAY, LL.D., F.R.S., will commence 
a COURSE of THIRTY-TWO LECTURES on GEO- 
LOGY on Monday next, the 15th February, at Two 
o'clock, to be continued on each succeeding Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, aud Monday, at the same hour. 
Fee for the Course, £3. 

Professor GOODEVE, M.A., will commence a 
COURSE of THIRTY-SIX LECTURES on APPLIED 
MECHANICS on Tuesday, the 16th of March, of which 
further notice will be given. 

TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 





MINES, 








1 hoe MEN’S COLLEGE. 


45 Great Ormond street, W.C. 

Donations in hand and promised (about) ... £1,600 

Required to complete Class Rooms and Museum 900 

Donations will be received by the Principal the Rev. 
F. D. Maurice, Professor of Moral Philosophy at Cam- 
bridge ; by Thomas Hughes, Esq., M.P., 9 Old Square, 
W.C.; by the Rey. D. Lu. Bevan, LL.B., Weigh House 
Chapel, Fish Street Hill; by the Treasurer, R. B. Litch- 
fleld, Esq., 4 Hare Court, Temple, E.C.; by the Secretary 
at the College, or by the London and County Bank, 
Oxford street Branch. 


ee BLE LIFE OFFICE. 

4 ESTABLISHED 1762. 

Temporary Offices: 11 New Bridge street, Blackfriars. 
ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
MUTUAL INSURANCE OFFICE, 1 New Bridge 
street, Blackfriars, E.C. 
The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for 
Fire Business, A.D. 1696. Extended to Life, 1836, 
The Whole of the Profits divided yearly amongst the 


Members, 
RETURNS FOR 1868. 

Fir&t DEPARTMENT—66 per Cent. of the Premiums 
paid on First-Class Risks. 

Lire DEPARTMENT—55 per Cent. of the Premiums 
on all Policies of above 5 years’ standing. 

Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1867) —£1,191,968, 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
sons of good position and character. 





[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Carer OFFICE—No, 1 Old Broad street, London. 
BRANCH OFFICE—No. 16 Pall Mall, London. 
Instituted 1820, 

The outstanding sums assured by this Company, 
with the Bonuses accrued thereon, amount to about 
£2,800,000, and the Assets, consisting entirely of invest- 
ments in first-class Securities, amount to upwards of 
£950,000. 

The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to more 
than nine times the Premium Income. 

It will hence be seen that amplo Security is 
guaranteed to the Policy holders. Attention is invited 
to the Prospectus of the Company, from which it will 
appear that all kinds of Assurances may be effected on 
the most moderat : terms and the most liberal conditions. 

The Company also grants Annuities and Endowments. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Offices as above, 
and of the Agents throughout the kingdom. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


VOMPENSATION in CASE of INJURY 
and a FIXED SUM in CASE of DEATH, 


caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
May be secured by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
An Annual Payment of from £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 
at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 
for Injury. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journeys. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 
hill, and 10 Regent street, London. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia, 
Drafts negotiated and collected; money received on 
deposit for fixed periods, the terms for which may be 
ascertained at the Offices of the Bank, 54 Old Broad 
street, London, E.C, WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 
Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteans, Leather Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outtitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London, 











NEW NOVEL. 

ROBIN GRAY, a New Novel, by 
Charles Gibbon, Author of ** Dangerous 
Connexions,” is now ready, in 3 vols., at 
all the Libraries. 

BLACKIE and Son, 44 Paternoster row. 


ENTEN LECTURES “On 

Elementary Astronomy,” at the ROYAL POLY- 
TECHNIC,—Professor PEPPER will commence his 
ANNUAL COURSE on Monday next, the 15th, at 3. 
Subject:—*“ Spectrum Analysis; and the latest Re- 
searches of William Huggins, Esq., F.R.S. On the 
Spectra of some of the Stars and Nebule; and on the 
Spectra of the Sun and Comet IL, 1868.” N.B.—The 
Lecture will be repeated Friday, February 19, at 3. The 
other Lectures will be duly announced. 


rMHEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. B. CUATTERTON. 
Positively the last Six Nights of the Pantomime. Last 
two Morning Performances, Wednesday, Feb. 17, Satur- 
day, Feb. 20. On Monday, Feb. 22, and during the week, 
will be performed Shakespeare's Tragedy of MACBETH, 
On Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday, Macbeth, Mr. 
Phelps ; on Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday, Macbeth, 
Mr. Chas, Dillon Macduff, Mr. Ryder; Banquo, Mr. H. 
Sinclair; Lady Macbeth and Hecate, Mrs. Howard 
Paul; First Singing Witch, Miss Poole; Second Sing- 
ing Witch, Miss Rebecca Isaacs. Locke's Celebrated 
Music; increased Orchestra,and Numerous Chorus. To 
be followed by the Grand Christmas Pantomime, entitled 
GRIMALKIN THE GREAT ; or, HARLEQUIN PUSS 
IN BOOTS and the MILLER’S SONS. With new and 
magnificent scenery by Mr. Beverley. Characters 
in the opening by the entire strength of the company. 
In the Harlequinade, a Double Troupe of Pantomimists, 
combining the grandest stage effects of any Panto- 
mime ever produced at this Theatre. On Monday, Feb. 
15, for the Benefit of Mr. Henry Boleno, when he will 
appear in his Classical Entertainment pourtraying 
Ancient Models, entitled TINSEL STATUARY, with 
Lime-light effect. Stage Manager, Mr. Edward Stirling. 
Doors open at half-past six, commence at seven o'clock, 
Box office open from 10 till 5 daily. 


NREAT SALE!!!) A CHANCE for 


QW EVERY ONE!! The following articles, amongst 
others, are TO BE SOLD :— 


























Chatelaine Clocks Engravings 
Coins D'Oyleys Etchings 
Aquarium Dressing Cases | [lluminations 
Singing Birds Furniture Painting Materials 
Parrots Glass Paintings 
Cows Linen Photographs 
Donkeys Washing Machine) Prints 
Eges Perambulator Fernery 
Ferrets Ornaments ‘erns 
Goats |Screens Lawn Mower 
Honey Desks Bracelets 
Horses |Inkstand Brooches 
Dogs — Sporting Aprons Buckles 

and Pet |Bonnets Chains 
Pheasants Card Cases Chignon Combs 
Pigeons Cloaks Crosses 
Poultry Dresses Earrings 
Squirrels Feathers Sleeve Links 
Portrait Album _|Flowers Locket 

20ks ‘urs Electro Plate 
Magazines (iaribaldis Silver Mug, &c 
Newspapers Habit Scarf Pin 
Valentines Hats Rings 
Lathe Accordion Scent Bottles 
Fretwork Cornet Studs 
Botanical Collec-/Flute Necklaces 

tion Concertinas Watches 
Pair of Globes Music Piano 
Electrical Ma-Organ Guitar 

chines Canoes Harmonium 
Specimens of Sea-'Sword Stick Carriages 

weeds Walking Stick [Harness 
Natural History| Yachts Clipping Machine 

Specimens Indoor Games Reins 
Opera Glasses Guns, Breech and] Whi 
Telescopes Muzzle Loading} Workboxes 
Collection of Birds Rifles Braiding 

Eggs |Revolvers Tatting 
Rats Skates Wool Work 
Albums Meerschaum Pipe|/Sewing Machines 
Stamps Jackets Crochet 
Baths Lace Knitting 
Boxes Dress Materials |Woolwork Frame 
Brush Shawls Fancy Work 
Cuke trimmings Materials 
China Drawings Cotton Stands 
Churn 


&e, &e. &e, 
Fuli Particulars as to the price, &c., may be ascertained 
on perusal of 
THE EXCHANGE AND MART JOURNAL. 
A copy sent to any one sending three stamps to 
82 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 

—DROPSICAL SWELLINGS.—Whatever may 
be the remote cause of collections of water in the 
human body, it must be prudent to disperse them as 
soonas possible. The readiest means of accomplishing 
this end are supplied by using Holloway's Ointment to 
increase the activity of the absorbents. When this 
Ointment is well rabbed upon the skin, it removes all 
venous congestion, overcomes all mechanical obstruc- 
tion to the free return of the blood, and prevents the 
deposit of serum and water. Holloway's Pills likewise 
augment the absorbing powers, and in many other 
ways, through the liver, stomach, and kidneys, increase 
the curative powers of the unguent, and restrain the 
disposition to relapse remarkably common in this dis- 
tressing complaint. 





_—__ 








DENMAN’S GREEK WINES, 20 PICCADILLY. 


Priced List on application. Sample Case of Six White Wines for £1 11s 4d. 
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Now ready, 8vo, with Portrait, 12s. 


A MEMOIR OF W.H. HARVEY, M™.D.,F.R.S, Sc., 


AUTHOR of “ PHYCOLOGIA aseeumcaeenll << viaoaal of BOTANY in TRINITY COLLEGE, 
U N. 


With Extracts from his Journal and Correspondence. 
London: BELL and DALDY. 





IN THE NEXT NUMBER OF 


THE 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


Will be commenced 
A NEW STORY BY CHARLES READE, 
Entitled 


PUT YOURSELF 


IN HIS PLACE, 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo place. 





ATLASES. 


ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, 
LLD., F.R.SE., F.R.G.S. 


Times.—“ The latest information presented to us in 
the most attractive form.” 

Pall Mall Gazette—“The ample illustrations of 
recent discovery and of the great group of dependencies 
on the British Crown render Dr. Johnston's the best 
of all Atlases for recent use.” 

Saturday Review.—“ He has given us, in a portable 
form, geography posted to the latest discovery and the 
last revolution.” 


1. 
In imperial folio, half-bound morocco, price £5 15s 6d. 


THE ROYAL ATLAS 
OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


A Series of Entirely Original and Authentic Maps. 
Dedicated by special permission to Her Majesty. 


2. 
In imperial 4to, half-hound morocco, price £2 12s 6d. 


THE HANDY ROYAL ATLAS. 


45 Maps, clearly printed and carefully coloured, with 
General Index, 


Dedicated by permission to to. RE. the Prince of Wales. 


W. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
Sold by all Booksellers, 
HISTORICAL LECTURE by DEAN STANLEY. 
Now ready, Svo, 1s. 

HE THREE IRISH CHURCHES; an 

_ Historical Address delivered at Sion College on 

January 28, 1869. By ARTHUR PENRYHN STANLEY, D.D., 
Dean of Westminster. 

JOHN Murray, Albemarle street, 








Recently published, crown Svo, pp. 350, cloth, 5s. 
QEOURD SERIES of NATAL SER- 
kK) MONS. Preached in the Cathedral of St. Peter's, 
Maritzburg. By the Right Rev. J. W. CoLeNso, D.D., 
Bishop of Natal. This series contains the Sermons on 
“ Prayer to Christ.” 

Also. 

NATAL SERMONS. First Series. Crown 
8 vo, pp. 380, cloth, 7s 6d. 

London: TRUBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 





. ME RIC ‘AN BOOKS. —A Copy of the 

Monthly Bulletin of American Books imported 
by Sampson Low and Co. will be forwarded to any 
address for one year on receipt of 12 postage stamps, 
or a single number on request. 

Orders for works not in stock supplied within six 
weeks of order. 

London: SAMPSON Low, SON, and MARSTON, English, 
American, and Colonial Booksellers and Publishers, 
Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet strect. 


— QUARTERLY REVIEW, 





No. 251, is ee this day. 
CONTENT: 
1, CAMPBELL’S LIVES a LYNDHURST and 
BROUGHAM. 
; wy thee of IRISH LIFE. 
. EARTHQUAKES 
. Mr. GLADSTONE "S APOLOGIA. 
5. The ULTRA-RITUALISTS, 
6. EFFICIENCY of the NAVY. 
. LORD LIVERPOOL and his TIMES. 
ANIMALS and PLANTS. 
. DEAN MILMAN and ST. PAUL'S. 
10. POLITICS as a PROFESSION. 
JOHN McrRRAY, Albemarle street. 


wm Soh 


2m 


Now ready, price 1s 6d. 
HE ESTABLISHED CHURCH of 
IRELAND, PAST and FUTURE. With a 
reprint of * Ireland and her Servile War,” 1866. By 
Colonel Apatr, F.R.S., late a Royal Commissioner, 
Established Church, Ireland. 
London: W. Ripeway, Piccadilly. Dublin: Hopes, 
Situ and Foster, 104 Grafton street. 





NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


BREEZIE LANGTON: a Story of 52 
to 55. By HAWLEY SMART. 3 vols. post 8vo. 

“ There is a collection of Crimean stories enough to 
keep a mess-table alive any number of nights.”— 
Morning Post. 

9 
ONE FOOT on SHORE. By the 


Author of “ Flirts and Flirts,” 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Shortly. 


The RIVALS: or, Love and War. By 


the Author of * Niddebo Parsonage.” 


Also, A NEW NOVEL, by Miss FLORENCE 
MARRYAT, entitled 


The GIRLS of FEVERSHAM. 


RicHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 





NEW LEGAL TEXT-BOOK. 
Just ready, bound in Law-Library style, price 7s, 
corrected up to the end of the 1868 Session. 

VERY LAWYER’S OWN BOOK: a 

_4 Handy Volume on the General Principles and 
Points of Practice of the Courts of Law and Equity. 
With many Concise and Useful Modern Forms and 
Precedents. By a BARRISTER. Seventh Edition, with 
Notes and References. 

*,* The sale of six large editions of this book under 
a popular title, and its established and wide-spread 
reputation as a work of reference, have induced the 
author to undertake the task of noting and verifying 
the authorities in support of every principle and point 
of practice it contains, with a view of rendering it useful 
in the hands of the profession. 

London: LocKW0oD and Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall court, 
E.C. 





The Fifth Edition, revised, prico 3s 6d, by post 44 
stamps, 
N SMOKY CHIMNEYS, their Cure 
and Prevention. By FrepericK EDWARDS, jun., 
author of * Our Domestic Fire-Places,” &c. 
London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly, W. 


Just published, price 103 6a. 
Seg oe DISTRIBUTION © of 
WEALTH. An Inquiry into the Principles the 
most conducive to Human Happiness. Third Edition. 
By WILLIAM Pare, F.S.S. 
Also, price 1s. 

The CLAIMS of CAPITAL and LABOUR, 
with a Sketch of Practical Measures for their Concilia- 
tion. By WILLIAM PARE, F.S.S. 

Also, price Is. 

A PLAN for the SUPPRESSION of the 
PREDATORY CLASSES. By WILLIAM Pars, F.S.S. 
London: WARD, Lock, and TYLER, Paternoster row. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, 8 Coloured Plates, 10s 6d. 
rPHE NATURALIST in NORWAY; 
or, Notes on the Wild Animals, Birds, Fishes, 
and Plants of that Country, with some account of the 
Principal Salmon Fisheries. By the Rey. J. BOWDEN, 
ae 
» RERVE and Co., Henrietta street, Covent Garden. 


2 vols. 8vo, , cloth, extra, illustrate @ with Portrait of the 
Author, the 36 Original Engravings, and all the Wood- 
cuts, price 10s 6d, 

ARLETON’S (W.) TRAITS and 
STORIES of the IRISH PEASANTRY. 
London: WILLIAM TeGG, Pancras lane, Cheapside, — 
JOET RY by “ALFRED 'TEN NYSON, 

D.C.L, (Poet Laureate), set to music by Miss Mw. 

LINDSAY (Mrs. J. W. Bliss) :— 

No. 1. HOME they BROUGHT her WARRIOR DEAD. 

TOO LATE, TOO LATE 

AIRY, FAIRY LIL LIAN. 

MAU DE (Serenade). 

The SONG of LOVE and DEATH. 

. Lady CLARA VERE de VERE, 

Each 3s.; free by post 19 stamps each. 





SO “ oon 


“ Alfred Tennyson cannot fail to be satistled with the | 


lady's appreciation of and the spirit with which she 
has illustrated both *Too Late, too Late, and ‘Lady 
Clara Vere de Vere.’ "—Vide Stamford Mercurv. 

London: Ropert Cocks, and Co., New Burlington 
street. To be had everywhere. 








NEW AND IMPORTANT BOOK or 
TRAVELS. 





With Maps and Illustrations (560 pp.), Svo, 213 


TRAVELS wrue ISLANDS 


THE HAST INDIAN 
ARCHIPELAGO, 


DURING THE YEARS 1865-¢; 


A POPULAR DESCRIPTION OF THEIR 
NATURAL HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY, 
WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF THE MAN. 
NERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE PEOPLE, 
AND OF DANGERS AND ADVENTURES 
AMONGST MANY TRIBES. 


By ALBERT BICKMORE, F.R.G.S, 


GUARDIAN. 

“The Malay Archipelago is a region of 
wonders. <A line of the greatest volcanoes in 
the world, extinct or active, runs along it; 
earthquakes of tremendous force frequently 
shatter its surface. Yet nowhere does nature 
wear a more lovely aspect. Vast forests 
feather down to the coral-fringed waves ; bright 
blossoms and fantastic orchids creep over the 
stems, gorgeous birds flit among the foliage, 
tribes of monkeys, including the huge orang- 
outan, leap from branch to branch, ferocious 
tigers prowl in the jungle, with human savages, 
scarcely less ferocious, for their neighbours. 
All these things Mr. Bickmore saw and 
describes. His book is prettily illustrated, and 
furnished with two capital maps, which enable 
us to follow his route easily. And those who 
read it carefully will get a lively idea of the 
glory and beauty of nature in the tropics.”— 
Guardian. 


Lonpon Review. 

“Mr. Bickmore’s work is carefully written, 
and exhibits an amount of research that is 
mostereditable. The illustrations are numerous 
and artistic.”—London Review. 


EXAMINER. 

“We certainly know no other book which 
gives us so complete a survey, historical and 
scientific, of the islands which together form 
what is now called Malaysia. Sumatra and 
Java, Celebes and Timur, Ceram and Buru, 
Gilolo, and other smaller islands, were all 
visited. The numerous engravings of the 
scenery, the flora and fauna, and the inhabi- 
tants of the tropical East, are very good of 
their kind, and certainly cause the reader to 
take a more lively interest in the book.”— 
Examiner. 


Joun Butt. 

“Mr. Bickmore’s volume is the most charm- 
ing and scientifically valuable book of travels 
published since Humboldt wrote that wonderful 
account of his travellings in South America 
and Mexico, To naturalists, philologists, and 
ethnologists these pages aro of the highest 

value. The trader will find most valuable and 
reliable information, while the sportsman will 
revel in the accounts of tigers, rhinoceroses, 
orang-utans, &c., &¢e."—John Bull. 


LAND AND WATER. 

“As we accompany Mr. Bickmore from 
island to island wo learn their history, the 
character and appearance of tho country and 
the people, and the modes of cultivation of the 
products for which the land is celehrated. We 
have seldom read a book of travel with greater 
pleasure. It is the narrative of a naturalist« 
traveller, free from mere scientific cataloguing, 
and full of incident and adventure.”— Land and 
Water. 


Screntiric REVIEW. 

“Mr. Bickmore’s pages are very attractive, 
and so full of interesting details, that woe 
scarcely know how, or where, to quote from 
them.”—Scientific Review. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
Meta’s Faith. By the Author of 


“St, OLAVE'S.” 3 vols. 

“The perusal of ‘Meta’s Faith’ has afforded us 
qholesome pleasure. The tale creates strong interest 
by the naturalness and force of its delineations of 
character.” —Athenwum. 

“A very interesting and attractive story."—Sun. 


Kitty. By M. Betham Edwards, 


Author of “A Winter with the Swallows,” “ Dr. 


Jacob,” &e. 3 vols. 
Only an Earl. By the Countess 
“There is in this story much that is original, and a 


PISANI. 3 vols. 

good deal that evinces talent.”"—bserver. 

Second Edition of Kathleen. 
By the Author of “ Raymond's Heroine.” 3 vola. 


“Qne of the best novels that we have read for some 
time.” —7Zimes. 


Wife and Child. By Miss Whitty. 
#This book is worth reading.” —Athenwuin, 
Hvrst and Buackert, 13 Great Marlborough street. 





Now ready, in 2 vols., with Portraits, 21s, 


LUCREZIA BORGIA, Duchess of 
FernaARA. A Biography. Illustrated by rare and 
unpublished documents. By WILLIAM GILBERT, 
Author of * Shirley Hall Asylum,” &c. 

Hcrst and BLackeErTt, 13 Great Marlborough street. 





Next week, in 1 vol. 8vo. 
The GLADSTONE GOVERN- 
MENT. Being Cabinet Pictures, Dy a TempLar. 
Herst and BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough street. 





UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER 
MAJESTY. 
Now ready, 38th Edition, royal Svo, with the arms 
beautifully engraved, 31s 6d, bound, gilt edges. 


LODGE’S 
PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE, 


FOR 1869. 
CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY, AND CONTAIN- 
ING ALL THE NEW CREATIONS. 
“ A work which corrects all errors of former works. 
It is a most useful publication.”"— Times, 
Horst and BLAackKeErTT, 13 Great Marlborough street. 


NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


The POETICAL WORKS of the LATE 
W. MACKWORTH PRAED. 2 vols. Third 
Edition, Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 


The POETICAL WORKS of WILLIAM 
WORDSWORTH. New and Complete Edition. 
Imperial 8vo, cloth, price 9s. 

NEW VOLUME of MOXON’S MINIATURE SERIES 

of the POETS. 

LEAVES from the POETS’ LAURELS. 
Selected and prefaced by Emma, Lady Woop, 
With an inedited Portrait of Shakespeare. Square 
16mo, elegant cloth, price 5s. [Ready. 





Ready in a few days. 

The WHIMS and ODDITIES and the 
WIT and HUMOUR of THOMAS HOOD, With 
all the Original Iliustrations. Complete in 1 vol., 
with new Portrait, engraved on steel, by J. H. 
Baker, price 7s. 

Now ready. 
and ODDITIES of 
With all the Original Ulustra- 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 


The WHIMS 
THOMAS HOOD. 
tions. New Edition. 

The WIT and HUMOUR of THOMAS 
HOOD. New Edition. Feap. Svo, cloth, price 4s, 

The COMIC POEMS of THOMAS 
HOOD, With a Preface by THOMAS Hoop, the 
Younger. 18mo, gilt cloth, 504 pp., price 5s. 

The SERIOUS POEMS of THOMAS 
HOOD. With a Preface by THomAs Hoop, the 
Younger. 18mo, gilt cloth, 504 pp., price 5s, 

The POETICAL WORKS of PERCY 
B. SHELLY. With a new Portrait, beautifully 
engraved by J. H. Baker. New and complete 
Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 

The POETICAL WORKS of JOHN 
KEATS. With Memoir by Lord Hovanton, New 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 

STUDIES for PICTURES: a Medley. 
By J. Moyr SmiTH. Small 4to, cloth, 5s; proof 
mounted in thick paper, 7s 6d, 


POEMS. By G. F. Armstrong. Fcap. 
8vo, cloth, price 6s. 
London: E. Moxon, Son, and Co., Dover street, W. 


a Now ready, in 4to, cloth, price 5s. 
©° [TAGE PLANS. By the Earl of 


- CAWDOR. 
ILLIAM RipGWAY, 169 Piccadilly, W., and 2 
Booksellers. tails —_ 





DEDICATED, BY EXPRESS PERMISSION, TO THE QUEEN. 


THIRD EDITION, now ready, in 1 vol. demy 8yo, 15s, bound. 


HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. 


“From first to last this volume overflows with new information and original thought, with poetry and picture. 
In these fascinating pages Mr. Dixon discharges alternately the functions of the historian, and the historic 
biographer, with the insight, art, humour, and accurate knowledge which never fail him when he undertakes to 
illumine the darksome recesses of our national story.”"—Morning Lost. 

* We earnestly recommend this remarkable volume to those in quest of amusement and instruction, at once 
solid and refined, It is a most eloquent avd graphic historical narrative, by a ripe scholar and an accomplished 
master of English diction. In Mr. Dixon’s pages are related some of the most moving records of human flesh 
end blood to which human ear could listen."—Daily Telegraph, 

“This charming volume will he the most permanently popular of all Mr. Dixon's works, Under the treatment 
of so practised a master of our English tongue, the story of the Tower becomes more fascinating than the 
daintiest of romances.”"—L.caminer. 

“This interesting book is as fascinating as a good novel, yet it has all tho truth of veritable history.”"—Daily 
News. 

“ It is impossible to praise too highly this most entrancing history. 
the world.”"—Avar. 

“A valuable and attractive addition to our historical literature; one which, from the nature of its materials 
and its bright and vivid method of treatment, is certain to interest as well as to instruct the reader.”"—ZLondon 
Review. 


A better book has seldom been issued to 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 13 Great Marlborough street. 





Now ready, 8vo. 


A RESIDENCE IN BULGARIA; 


OR, NOTES ON THE RESOURCES AND ADMINISTRATION OF TURKEY. 


The Condition and Character, Manners, Customs, and Language of the Christian and Mussulman Populatious, 
with reference to the Eastern Question. 


ly S.G. B. ST, CLATR and CHARLES A. BROPITY. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemaric., street. 





UNIFORM WITH “AIDS TO FAITH.” 


Now ready, Second Edition, 8vo, 12s. 


PRINCIPLES AT STAKE. 


ESSAYS ON CHURCH QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 


By VARIOUS WRITERS. Edited by GzorGe Henry Sumner, M.A., Rector of Old Alresford, Hants, and 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Winchester, 


List OF CONTRIBUTORS. 


ArTavr Mn.1s, M.A., Balliol Coll., Oxford. 


BENJAMIN SHAW, M.A., Trinity Coll., Cambridge. 
GEORGE SALMON, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, 


Lord ARTHUR HERveY, M.A., Archdeacon of Sudbury. 

R. Payne Sairn, D.D,, Regius Professor of Divinity at 
Oxtord. 

ALEXANDER R. GRANT, M.A., Rector of Hitcham, | 


Dublin. 

* G. Humpnry, B.D., Vicar of St. Martin-in-the- 
‘ields, 

Rev. G. H. SumNER, M.A., Rector of Old Alresford, J. 8. Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester. 


T. D. BERNARD, M.A,, Canon of Wells. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 





Just published, handsomely bound, price 5s. 


THE YOUNG SHETLANDER; 


oR, 
SHADOW OVER THE SUNSHINE: 
BEING LIFE AND LETTERS OF THOMAS EDMONDSTON, NATURALIST ON BOARD IMS. HERALD 


Edited by HIS MOTHER, 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Tux “Punic Orrston."—“ The glimpses of Shetland, and the habits and life of the islanders are highly 
instructive as we!l as entertaining. There is necessarily much in the volume which will greatly interest students 
of natural history; but the general reader will find it a diMeult matter to put down the volume, when he once 
commences reading it, before he has arrived at the final chapter, which relates so pathetically the tragic end of 
a young, brave, clever Christian gentleman.” 

Tne “Lonvon Revrew.”"—* The story of ‘The Young Shetlander.’ which is lovingly told by his mother, is 
brief, but fine—a rare instance of precocious genius not spoiled by forcing, but preserved on a basis of good 
health by that kind of country life which is provocative rather of physical than of intellectual activity. Of the 
earlier years of her boy Mrs. Edmondston speaks lovingly, but wisely; of his latter years, she as wisely lets the 
letters from and to her son tell bis interesting story, which is altogether beautiful, and in the end inexpressibly 








ad. 


Published by WILLIAM P, NIMMO, Edinburgh. . 


Sold by SimpkrN, MARSHALL, and Co., London, and all Booksellers. 





Just published, price 5s, cloth, or 5s 6d, extra gilt and gilt edges, 


THE BRAEMAR HIGHLANDS: 


THEIR TALES, TRADITIONS, and HISTORY 
By ELIZABETH TAYLOR. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Tue * EXAMINER.”—* This is a capital volume of popularantiquities, Suggested, it would seem, by the special 
interest with which the district containing Balmoral is regarded by every subject of Queen Victoria, it is the 
result of many years’ inquiry into local anecdotes and legends, and needs no other recommendation than its 
intrinsic worth. Miss Taylor does for a small portion of Scotland what Mr. Chambers, Mr. Campbell, and others 
have done for wider areas; and, like these earlier writers, she helps to throw much pleasant light upon the pro- 
gress of thought and custom in the northern part of the kingdom. For a pretty gift-book, entertaining and 
instructive, we can heartily commend this little volume about the Braemar Highlands.” 


THE * PALL MALL GAZETTE.”—* As the writer comes down to later times, her pictures of a state of society in 
which the tribal and feudal systems began to be mingled in contrast with modern civilization are very curious 
and attractive. The book deserves great praise for its exactness, fullness, and unpretending instructiveness.” 

Published by WILLIAM P. NIMMO, Edinburgh. 


Sold by SIPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., London, and all Booksellers. 
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NEW WORKS. 
(TRENCH'S REALITIES of IRISH LIFE. 


Second Edition, now ready, 21s, 


2. 
MEMOIRS of BARON BUNSEN. By his 
Widow, Francgs, Baroness BUNSEN. Second Edition, abridged and cor- 
rected, 2 yols. crown 8yo, Portraits, 21s. 


3. 
THE LIFE of FRANZ SCHUBERT. Trans- 
lated from the German of K. YON HELLBORN by A. D. COLERIDGE, M.A. 
With an Appendix by G. Grove, Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo, with Portrait, 21s. 


4. 
(COMMEN TARIES on the HISTORY, CON- 
STITUTION, and CHARTERED FRANCHISES of the CITY of LONDON. 
By Georcx Norton. Third Edition, revised, with a copious Index. 8vo, 12s 6d. 


(THE NORTHERN HEIGHTS of LONDON: 


Historical Associations of Hampstead, Highgate, Muswell Hill, Hornsey, and 
Islington. By WILLIAM HowITT. Square crown 8yo, with 40 Woodcuts, 21s. 


6. 
THE POLAR WORLD : a Popular Description 


of Man and Nature in the Arctic and Antarctic Regions of theGlobe. By Dr. 
GgoRGE HARTWIG. With Maps, Illustrations in Colours, and Woodcuts. 8vo, 21s. 


7. 
HETORY of the LIFE and TIMES of 
EDWARD IIL By WILLIAM LONGMAN. With 9 Maps and Plans, 8 Plates, 
and 16 Woodcut Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 23s, 


tical, Philosophical, and Historical. By JOHN STUART MILL. 3 vols. 8yo, 


DISSERTATIONS and DISCUSSIONS, Poli- 
368 


HORNE INTRODUCTION to the HOLY 


SCRIPTURES. Twelfth Edition, as last corrected and brought up to the 
existing State of Biblical Knowledge; with Maps, Woodcuts, and Facsimiles. 4 
vols. 8yo, 42s. 


10. 
[HE FORMATION of CHRISTENDOM. 


PART the SECOND. By T. W. ALLIES. 8vo, 12s, 


11. 
HE FEMALL GLORY: Life of the B. 


Virgin. By A. STAFFORD, New Edition, with an Essay on the Cultus of the 
B. V. M., and Facsimiles of the Original Illustrations. Edited by the Rey. Oxpy 
Surrey, M.A. Feap. 8vo, 10s 6d. 


12, 
(CHANGED ASPECTS of UNCHANGED 
TRUTHS: Memorials of St. Andrew's Sundays. By the Author of “ Recrea- 
tions of a Country Parson.” Crown Syo, 3s 6d. 


13, 
LESSONS of MIDDLE AGE. By the same 


Author. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 
4 


14. 
(THE AFTERGLOW : Songs and Sonnets for 
my Friends, By the Author of “The Three Fountains.” Second Edition. 
Feap. 8yo, 5s. 


15. 
(THE THREE FOUNTAINS: a Faery Epic of 
Euboea; with other Verses. By the Author of “The Afterglow.” Fcap. 
8v0, 3s 6d. 
16. 


[ NCLE PETER’S FAIRY TALE for the 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. Edited by Miss SEWELL, Author of “Amy 
Herbert,” &c, Feap. 8yo, 7s 6d. 
1 


MATERIALS for a HISTORY of OIL 


PAINTING. BySir CHARLES LOCKE EASTLAKE, sometime President of 
the Royal Academy. Vol. II.,8vo, 14s. [On Thursday next. 


of SPECTACLES, Translated from the German of Dr. H. SCHEFFLER, 
by R. B. CARTER. Post 8yo, 7s 6d. 


18, 
THE THEORY of OCULAR DEFECTS and 


19. 


THOUGHTS on FREE TRADE in LAND. 


By WitL1AM Fow sr, LL.B., M.P. 8yo, price 1s 6d, 
20. 


STUDENT'S COMPLETE 


By the Rev. J. 


HE JUNIOR 
LATIN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. 
T. Wuite, D.D. Square 12mo, 12s. 
Separately § The ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY, price 5s 6d. 
seats { The LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, price 7s 6d. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 





—————=s 


NEW BOOKS. 


This day, 8vo, with Maps, &c., 14s. 


THE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION. 
By CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, F.S.A. 


A History of the Expedition, with a Chapter, by Lieutenant W. F 
containing an Account of the Mission and Captivity of Mr. ese ann * 
Companions, 
“Unquestionably the best book on this subject that has yet _ 
Telegraph. ‘ a 


ON LABOUR: its Wrongful Claims and 


Rightful Dues: Actual Present, and Possible Future. By W.T. Tor 
Author of “ A Plea for Peasant Proprietors.” 8yo, 14s. . [Vert —* 


SERMONS PREACHED in 


WEIGH-HOUSE CHAPEL, By Tuomas BINNEY, 


LECTURES on POETRY, delivered before the 
University of Oxford in 1868, By Sir F. H. Doy.e, Professor of Poetry. Crown 
8vo, 33 6d. [This day, 


TAT 1p T ’ TO 

UNDER the WILLOWS, and 
By JamMgs RussELL LOWELL. Feap. 8vo, 63. 

“Seems to us likely to go far towards raising the poetry of America in Engli 
esteem,”—Vall Mall Gazette, sa me 

“Mr, Lowell's poems must be studied to be enjoyed. so full are they of compressed 
thought, and of the beauty which does not attract at the first glance, but allures one 
strangely on a further intimacy. Noble poetry like this is the rarest growth in 
literature, and for a boon so precious we cannot be too grateful."—Daily News, 


: J Tro mal al T » fal J r ’ rs . 

A SYSTEM of FIGURE SKATING. Being 
the Theory and Practice of the Art as developed in England, with a glance 4 
its Origin and History. By H. E. VANDERVELL and T. M. WiTHAM, Members 
of the London Skating Club. Extra fcap. 8vo, 63. [This day. 
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The OLD VEGETABLE NEUROTICS: Hem- 

leck, Opium, Belladonna, and Henbane; their Physiological Action and 

Therapeutical Use, alone and in combination. With a complete examination of 

the active constituents of Opium. By JouN Haney, M.D. Lond., F.B.C.P, 
8vo, 12s. [This day. 


MEDICINE in MODERN TIMES; or, Dis- 


courses delivered at a Meeting of the British Medical Association at Oxford. By 
Dr. STOKES, Dr. ACLAND, Professor ROLLESTON, Rev. Professor HAUGHTON, 
and Dr. GULL. With a Report on Mercury by Dr. HUGHES BENNETT. Crown 
8vo0, 7s 6d. [Next week, 
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other Poems. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW WORKS. 


A NEW BOOK of TRAVELS by Captain R. F. BURTON. 


EXPLORATIONS of the HIGHLANDS of the 


BRAZIL; with a full account of the Gold and Diamond Mines; also, 
Canoeing down 1,500 Miles of the great river Sao Francisco from Sabara to the 
Sea. By Captain Ricnuarp F. Burton, F.R.G.S., &. 2 vols. 8vo, with 
Maps and Illustrations. 


The LIFE of EDMUND KEAN. From various Pub- 


lished and Original] Sources, by F. W. Hawkins. In 2 vols, 8vo. [Just ready. 


BRITISH SENATORS; or, Political Sketches, Past 


and Present. By J. EwIn@ RITCHIE. 1 vol. post 8vo. 


ENGLISH PHOTOGRAPHS. By an American. 1 


vol. 8yo. 


MAXIMS by a MAN of the WORLD. By the 
Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd,” In 1 vol. crown 8vo, handsomely bound in 
bevelled boards, 


NEW NOVELS IN READING, at all Libraries. 
New Novel by the Author of “ The Pretty Widow.” 
A LONDON ROMANCE: a New Novel. By CHartes 


H. Ross, Author of “ The Pretty Widow,” &c. In 3 yols. 


IN SILK ATTIRE: a Novel. By Writttam Brack, 


Author of “ Love or Marriage?” 3 vols. 


ALL BUT LOST: a Novel. 


Author of “ The March to Magdala,” &c. 3 vols. 


TOWN-TALK of CLYDA. A Novel. 


of “ One Foot in the Grave.” In 2 vols. 


JOHN SWILLER: a ROMANCE of the HEART. 


By D. R. Starkey, LL.D, In 1 vol. [Ready this day. 


The ADVENTURES of Dr. BRADY. By W. H. 


RvSsELL, LL.D. Cheap Edition, price 6s, now ready. 





By G. A. Henty, 


By the Author 


Also, just ready, the Cheap Edition of 


BRAKESPEARE. By the Author of “Guy Living- 


stone.” Price 6s. 
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